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HESE attractive items of the Shupe-Williams 
Candy Company, Ogden, Utah, make full use 
of the power of visibility to ring up extra sales. 


Wrapped in sparkling printed Cellophane cellu- 
lose film, both clear and colored, they appeal to 
shoppers in a way they just can’t resist. The crisp, 
clean Cellophane adds a look of extra quality. The 
transparency of Cellophane lets shoppers see each 
item in all its tasty goodness. And the label printed 
right on the Cellophane assures the remembrance 
value so important to repeat business. 


That’s a combination that rings the bell every 
time with the consumer. And that’s what keeps the 
bell in the retailer’s cash register ringing overtime! 
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NICE FORM. EH? | 


YES, NICE FORM | 
| ALL RIGHT, BUT | © 
IT WONT GET HIM 
-| MUCH DISTANCE? 
WHAT HIS DRIVES 
LACK 1S POWER! 











EEP up the good form ... it'll help your game. But bear in 


mind, if you’re driving for distance, form alone isn’t enough. 
You’ve got to put power behind your swing! The same is true of 
your candies. Good packaging will get them off to a flying start, but 
if you expect to make a straight, sure drive to the long green of 
bigger profits, you will have to put the power and punch of taste 
appeal behind every candy that leaves your plant. And you can do 
that only by using good, reliable flavors. So when you tee off with 
your summer line, put the power of FRITZSCHE BROTHERS’ 
delicious flavors behind your every drive ... and at the season’s end 
you'll have top money . . . with strokes to spare! 


FRITZSCHE ° 
— Brothers, unc. 


816 WEST 8TH STREET LOS ANGELES, CAL. PORT AUTHORITY COMMERCE BLDG. 
Proprietors ot PARFUMERIES de SEILLANS Seillens, France 76 NINTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
FRITZSCHE BROTHERS, of Canada, Ltd.. 77-79 Jarvis St. Toronto, Canada 118 WEST OHIO ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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M. C. POSTSCRIPTS 


* We feel fortunate in being able 
to give our readers this month an 
article on the application of air 
conditioning to candy plants, by 
Robert P. Rasmussen. Later articles 
by Mr. Rasmussen will deal with 
equipment for air conditioning, and 
the operation and maintenance of 
air-conditioning systems. 


* Mr. Planters’ article on air con- 
ditioning in the Schrafft plant, an- 
nounced last month, will appear in 
the May issue. It will be well il- 
lustrated. 


* While on the subject of the May 
issue, well mention that the 
Schrafft article is only one of sev- 
eral outstanding articles that will 
appear in this Convention Issue. 
We venture to predict that candy- 
plant executives are going to thumb 
through this issue, from cover to 
cover, with considerable interest. 


* An analysis of the Trade-Mark 
Bill, H. R. 9041, now before the 
House of Representatives, is made 
in this issue by Walter C. Hughes. 
This bill contains a number of pro- 
visions on which confectionery 
manufacturers should be informed. 


* The chief purpose of package 
design is to move merchandise, 
points out Ernst A. Spuehler, who, 
in an article in this issue, discusses 
the main points to be considered in 
the design of candy packages and 
wraps. Styles in design are now un- 
dergoing an important change, says 
Mr. Spuehler, who states that fu- 
ture designs will contain more dec- 
orations in an effort to get away 
from the extreme simplicity of re- 
cent styles in design. 


* The report in this issue on the 
N. C. A. Convention and Confec- 
tionery Industries Exposition to be 
held in New York City in June, is 
the latest information available at 
the time of going to press. Full de- 
tails of both events will be given in 
the May issue, copies of which can 
be obtained at Booth 401 at the 
Show, where we will be present to 
greet our friends, both old and 
new. 
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“THESE 3 QUALITIES 
SFL YOUR CANDIES 


Haves... Csoma... le 











Improve ALL THREE with 


CLOVERBLOOM POWDERED FRESH EGG WHITES! 


@ Three qualities sell your candies. 
Three things make customers stop 
.-- look... and buy. They’re FLA- 
VOR, AROMA and TEXTURE... and 
if your products haven't the best of 
each one of them, you can forget 
about rea/ business. 

There’s one way to improve all 
three of these vital qualities in your 
goods. A new way, that candy 
makers all over the country are 
cheering about. Use CLOVERBLOOM 
POWDERED FRESH EGG WHITES! 


BETTER FLAVOR! These new 
Powdered Fresh Egg Whites give 
Nougats, Creams, and Marshmal- 


low-type goods a fresh, natural tas- 
tiness that can’t be equalled! 


BETTER AROMA! Smell the dif- 
ference for yourself! Note the clean, 
delicate fresh egg aroma of con- 
fections made with Cloverbloom! 


BETTER TEXTURE! Clover- 
bloom Powdered Fresh Egg Whites 
actually improve the texture of your 
goods...make them whiter, cream- 
ier, smoother than ever before! 


Cloverbloom Powdered Fresh Egg 
Whites are standardized, for con- 
sistently fine results with each lot. 
They give you maximum whipping 


volume, and greater stability. They 
put an end to troublesome soaking, 
because you can add them to the 
batch dry. But most important of 
all, they give your candies the fla- 
vor, aroma, and texture that mean 
sales! 


These aren’t just claims. They're 
facts . . . and we'll prove them in 
your shop, under your own condi- 
tions! Write us now, and we'll see 
that the Armour Confectionery Ser- 
vice Man visits you at the first open 
date. Get ahead of the crowd by 
placing your 1938 Cloverbloom 
contract now! 


CLOVERBLOOM CONTAINS FAR LESS BACTERIA THAN U. S. GOVERNMENT STANDARDS—BY LABORATORY TEST! 


ARMOUR CREAMERIES 
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Armour and Company, Chicago 





By more than 2 to | 


AMERICA’S FAVORITE 
OIL OF LEMON 


continues to be Exchange Brand 


The World’s Largest Plant Devoted Exclusively to Lemon Products 


FROM rich California lemons, tion controlled so exactingly. 
cold pressed and clarified, True flavor. Uniformity. Ex- 
comes Exchange Brand Oil of ceptional dependability. A fair 
Lemon, U.S.P.—with the flavor price. There you have the 
that pleasestheAmericantaste. reasons why Exchange Brand 

It is uniform always, in all Oil of Lemon, U.S. P. is far 
characteristics. Nowhere in and away America’s favorite 
all the world is the produc- Lemon Oil. 





n<& DODGE & OLCOTT COMPANY FRITZSCHE BROTHERS, INC. 
, hon 180 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK CITY 76 NINTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Distributors for 
ES caLriroRNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE 
U.S.P. CLARIFIE i) Products Department, Ontario, California 


Producing Plant: EXCHANGE LEMON PRODUCTS CoO., Corona, California 
Copr., 1988, Products Dept., California Frait Growers Exchange 


Exch Sold to the Chmerican market exclusively by 
GL BEY 
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Did you 
receive 
your 


copy 


THE NEW 


Vs OROCO BOOKLET 


It tells you 


How to select coconut oil to insure obtaining the finest grade within 
the price range of ordinary oils. 


It gives valuable practical information on the use of coconut oil to 
secure desirable characteristics in your finished goods. 


It tells the story of OROCO—the finest coconut oil you can buy. and 
yet it is sold in competition with all other coconut oils. 


It costs no more to use OROCO—The Perfect Fat for Candy. Write 
for our new booklet. 
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You Cannot. . 
Be Too Careful 


in the selection of your Chocolate Coat- 
ings. See that they harmoniously blend 
with their centers. 


We specialize in making particular 
Chocolate Coatings which properly set 
off your individual candies. 


Call us into consultation on your chocolate problems. 


MERCKENS CHOCOLATE CoO., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 


BRANCHES: AGENCIES: 


NEW YORK - - - 25 West Breadway CHICAGO - Handler & Merckens, Inc. 
BOSTON - - - - - 131 State Street 160 ‘Wen Washingten &. 


LOS ANGELES - 412 West Sixth Street DENVER - Western Bakers Supply Co. 
SALT LAKE CITY - - W. H. Bintz Co. 


Make Use of this new slogan: 
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Adaptable for any goods 


sop os that will pour... 





Whether it be caramel, fudge, 
nougat or some other kind of 
batch, it can be mixed most eco- 
nomically with the 


SAVAGE PATENT 
TILTING MIXER 


A marvel of strength, durability 
and gonvenience, this machine 
fills the requirements for a mixer 
that (1) has long life, (2) needs very 
little maintenance, and (3) is flex- 
ible enough to be used for many 
different kinds of batches. Equipped 
with special agitators, it can be 
used for heavy, stiff material such 


A FEW SPECIALS OF REBUILT as Jap Coconut and Coconut mass. 
MACHINERY 


Hildreth Double Arm Pulling Machine with A. C. 
motor. 

Steel Water-cooled Slabs, 3 feet x 6 feet, 3 feet x 8 
feet, 4 feet x 6 feet. 


SSS eee SS = 













4-ft. and 5-ft. Ball Cream Beaters. Let us send you further 
150-lb. to 500-lb. Chocolate Melters, belt and motor . . . 
drive. - information and prices 
— and 1000-lb. Werner Syrup Coolers, Vacuum 
ype. 


16-in. Enrober with Cooling Tunnel. 

No. 1 and No. 2 Schutz-O’Neill Dustless Sugar 
Pulverizers. 

25-35-50-gal. Savage Double Action Tilting Caramel 
Mixers. 

50-gal. 3- speed National Tilting Mixers. 

Model “K” Kiss Cutting and Wrapping Machines. 

%-in., %-in. and l-in. Ideal Caramel Wrappers. 
Also oblong sizes. 

150-lb. Savage Marshmallow Beaters. 

Mills and Racine Nougat Cutters. 

10-gal. to 300-gal. Steam Jacket Copper Kettles. 

25-gal. to 150-gal. Steam Jacket Mixing Kettles. 

Springfield Continuous Cooker. 

Simplex Gas Vacuum Cooker. Also steam. 

Racine Automatic Sucker Machine, intermittent 
plunger and continuous type. 

Dreadnaught Friend Hand Roll Machines. 


Cut Roll Cream Center Maker, Motor Drive. 

Heilman Cocoanut Bon Bon Machine. 

Monitor and Racine Nougat Cutters. a ial 
Savage and Racine Caramel Cutters and Sizers. 


Type KHD Read Mixers, S0-qt, 3 speed. 2632-46 GLADYS AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Fifty-Fifth Annual Convention and 
Fifteenth Annual Exposition of 


THE NATIONAL CONFECTIONERS’ ASSOCIATION 
JUNE 6th to 10th 











Meet the members of your Associa- 
tion here, and enjoy with them the 
comforts and hospitality of The 
Waldorf-Astoria. 
derfully comfortable .. . 


Rooms are won- 
with circu- 
. baths with tub 
. radio. Service is re- 


lating ice water. . 
and shower. . 
sponsive, yet unobtrusive. And 


Waldorf restaurants afford a wide 


variety of menus and prices, includ- 
ing inexpensive fixed-price meals. 
Located a few blocks from Grand 
Central on quiet Park Avenue... 
but just a few steps from the city’s 
many attractions. Crosstown motor- 
buses pass the hotel every three 
minutes. Special room rates are ex- 
tended to members. 








THE WALDORF - ASTORIA 


PARK AVENUE 49TH SOTH NEW YORK 
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Exhibit Trophy 


N ORDER to broaden the scope of the competition 
for the trophy offered as a prize to exhibitors at the 
1938 Confectionery Industries Exposition, the Expo- 

sition Committee at a recent meeting in New York, rec- 
ommended that no judges be appointed as in the case 
of the 1937 competition. The trophy, awarded for the 
first time last year, was won by the American Maize Prod- 
ucts Co. and has been on display at the company’s New 
York office ever since. It will be brought to the con- 
vention again this year and will be awarded to the exhibi- 
tor having the most effective and outstanding exhibit at 
this year’s show. 

This year’s procedure of award will be as follows: All 
active members of the National Confectioners Association 
will be supplied with ballot cards at the time of register- 
ing and will be asked to vote their preference in ballot 
boxes provided for that purpose. Ballots are to be signed 
by each member, giving also his company’s name. Each 
voter will be asked to specify three displays which he 
thinks outstanding. However, the three choices will not 
be listed as first, second or third choice. Instead, the 
exhibit mentioned most frequently in all ballots will be 
designated the winner of the 1938 award. 

The Exposition committee recommended that the fol- 
lowing bases or standards of judging be set up for the 
guidance of members in casting their ballots. 

1. Does the exhibit effectively represent the com- 
pany? 
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Change Procedure for Award of 


No Judges Will Be Appointed, But 
Award Will Be Made to Exhibit Receiv- 
ing Most Frequent Mention in Ballots 








2. Does the exhibit effectively represent the company’s 
product. 

3. Does the booth personnel efficiently and courteously 
represent the company and its products? 

In selecting the winner last year, a jury of award con- 
sisting of three judges was appointed. This jury made a 
selection of the three best exhibits, in their opinion, and 
from this number the members of the Association ex- 
pressed their choice for the winning exhibitor, by ballot. 

The trophy, a silver cup 22% inches high, remains in 
possession of the winner from the time of the award on 
the night of the annual banquet until that same time 
the following year. The 1938 Confectionery Industries 
Exposition and trophy award will be held at the Wal- 
dorf Astoria Hotel, New York, June 6 to 10. Names 
of the companies winning the trophy each year are en- 
graved on a plate at the base of the cup, and the com- 
pany winning the cup three times will retain it perma- 
nently. In the illustration shown herewith, last year’s 
winning booth is shown, with the trophy prominently dis- 
played. 
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NEW YORK ATLANTA CLEVELAND CHICAGO 


AMERICAN LECITHIN COMPANY, INc. 
MARGO . LIPOIDOL LECITHIN PRODUCTS PHONE: NEWTON 9-4654 


+ COLOIDOL - LEXINOL FOR EVERY PURPOSE CASLE ADDRESS "ARMANDMAY™” 


US. PROCESS APPARATUS AND PRODUCT PATENTS 
OTHER PATENTS PENDING 


IBILMIAORS T, L.IL.NW. 


ANNOUNCEMENT TO THE TRADE 





March 26, 1938 


Having pioneered the development of 
the inventions covered by our patent No. 
1,781,672 relating to chocolate and a 
method of making the same, we are anxious 


to see them utilized by the trade on the 
widest possible scale regardless of where 
the lecithin or any other material is pur- 
chased. While an implied right to employ 
the inventions of patent No. 1,781,672 has 
heretofore gone with the material which we 
sold for that purpose, we are prepared to 
grant written licenses on a royalty basis 
without condition or limitation as to the 
source of materials to be used. 


AMERICAN LECITHIN COMPANY, Inc. 
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By ROBERT WHYMPER 


F you live long enough, you see many discarded fash- 
ions and ideas of yesteryear swing back into temporary 
esteem—Dictators and Spinach, New Deals and Pink 

Champagne. Another such case is the recent attempt 
to popularize low-fat coatings which, Heaven and the 
more experienced workers with chocolate know, are no new 
things. 5; 

While it is an old-fashioned belief, and a perfectly true 
one, that “there is a definite relation between FLUIDITY, 
FATBLOOM AND TEMPERATURE of coating,” as 
one exponent of the supposedly new art recently re-or- 
dained in a widely circulated pamphlet on “Tempering,” 
it does not lend confidence to the theory or practice of 
that author to be repeatedly told the fantasy that “Fric- 
ional heat (sic) in chocolate will raise the viscosity when 
down to dipping temperatures.” 

To learn that we cannot measure temper of chocolate as 
such is also provocative, since that fiction has been dis- 
proved a number of times and once, at least, in a folder 
issued by a supplier of lecithin several years ago. Nor, I 
think, can we get either a true or a clear picture of the 
process of tempering from such an obscure, off-hand remark 
as “Chocolate of any type, irrespective of the fat content, 
depends on an applied crystal pattern that must be intro- 
duced at a temperature where the coating is receptive”; or 
again, that “A coating may be put in temper and function 
indefinitely without further specific tempering.” 

When such loose thinking and expression, once politely 
called “Terminological Inexactitudes,” are apparently per- 
missible, I quite fail to see why some of these misleading 
writers, who never by any chance refer to the results of 
previous workers, should decry as a mere “Chemist” or 
“Theorist” anyone presuming to discuss in scientific terms, 
and solving from the scientific angle, factory problems that 
they themselves have not grasped sufficiently well to enable 
them to write even accurately about them. Such careless 
observers can only by chance be successful in practice (and 
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FAT or LEAN COATINGS? 





OATINGS of low fat content are not 
new, says Mr. Whymper, who dis- 
cusses some of the history of chocolate 
coatings, with particular reference to the 
reasons why fatty coatings have been 
quite generally adopted as most nearly 
satisfying the production and storage 
requirements for chocolate-coated goods. 








usually only when they themselves are present in the flesh) ; 
and their assurances of the novelty and the universal value 
of their discoveries are, in consequence, at best questionable. 


Theory and Practice 


In the Chocolate Industry, largely because of its an- 
tiquity, scientific theory has generally followed practice, as 
we have frequently admitted. But theorizing, for example, 
on the general superiority of properly hand-dipped choco- 
lates over the usual run of machine-covered goods has to a 
large extent established the wisdom of the ancients, solved 
the mystery (if it has not eradicated the existence as yet) 
of fat-bloom, improved the coating-machines (still by no 
means perfect), and inspired the best modern procedure. 
And theorizing, accompanied by laboratory and factory 
experiments for its proof, has certainly followed and not 
preceded the frequent occurrence in Europe and Asia of 
sugar-bloom in the past, and resulted, once the cause was 
known, in preventing its recurrence. 

Not only is there nothing new in low-fat coatings, most 
prevalent in the first decade of the present century and 
common enough in Europe today when no harm can be 
done, but such supposedly new trappings to the use of 
them as the blending of a stream of hot (untempered) 
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chocolate with cool (air-tempered) chocolate—to simulate 
hand-dipping—viscosity control, and the retention of a 
minimum amount of chocolate in the tank of the coating- 
machine during operation, are old stories and often the sub- 
jects of patents. Many of these facts, the results of much 
labor and experimentation by others, can be found in the 
published works or patents of Moir (Viscosity-Control), 
Pichard (Solidification-Curves), Poulain-Magniez (Tem- 
pering )—to name just three enthusiasts on their pet sub- 
jects—some of whose results, so far as they relate to fat- 
bloom, can be found mentioned also in “The Problem of 
Chocolate Fat-Bloom” by the present writer, and in other 
works by even more authoritative experimenters. 


Why Lean Coatings Are Not 
Generally Satisfactory 


The question arises, why did lean coatings give way to 
the more fatty coatings? The answer, unfortunately, can- 
not be given in the same few words. 

1. There is no one, at least familiar with chocolate, who 
does not know that any type of moulded chocolate, from 
Easter-eggs to block chocolate, can be made with 25 per 
cent of fat or even less, if needed. But experience has 
shown that the eating-qualities of such a dry chocolate are 
not nearly as good, or as popular with the consumer, as 
when a chocolate with a higher percentage of fat is used: 
the chocolate is inferior in texture at the outset and inclined 
to become dry and granular and, as such, to prove less pal- 
atable than a fattier chocolate. Dry chocolates are, how- 
ever, excellent for drinking-purposes when dissolved or 
suspended in hot water or milk, and in tablet-form were 
very common during the War to give both pleasure and 
nourishment to the soldiers. Some of the drier chocolates 
are still popular in Europe under such names as “Sports- 
man,” “Bracer,” etc., instead of “Marching Chocolate” and 
the like, as they were known during the years of strife. 

2. When used as coatings, the lean chocolates suffer 
from much the same defects as when moulded. The gran- 
ular state that is inclined to occur and that is actually en- 
couraged in some drinking-chocolates, implies and is, in 
fact, an indication of porosity that not only facilitates 
moisture being absorbed from the outside air during damp 
weather, but permits moisture from water-containing cov- 
ered centers (such as nougats, marshmallows, fondants, 
etc.) to seep into the chocolate from the inside during the 
dry months. Thus, coming or going, lean chocolates that 
are lean below a certain percentage of fat are liable to 
sugar-bloom, on the one hand, or will permit the drying- 
out and loss of flavor from the centers, on the other. 

3. The most important point for the manufacturer is 
that properly tempered lean chocolates are less easy to 
work on coating-machines; and, when large output is 
essential (more to be considered in the U. S. A. than in 
Europe or Asia) and when personal control is scanty and 
when standard high-speed machines are in use, an extra one 
or two per cent of fat in the coating outweighs in its ad- 
vantages the extra trouble and cost incurred from slipping 
belts, mechanical friction of the chocolate pumped, the 
greater tendency to mush, the increased difficulty in con- 
trolling weight of chocolate per pound of coated goods, 
etc., that confront the man in charge of machines working 
with lean coatings. In fact, so true is this that sugar-bloom 
is well-nigh unknown in America owing to the high per- 
centage of fat in most of the coatings worked on high- 
speed coating-machines. In Europe, however, until the lim- 
iting percentages of fat were determined for the damp air 
to which chocolates were commonly subjected in gas-lit 
windows and other humid places, sugar-bloom was of very 
frequent occurrence and a serious source of trouble. More- 
over, before the introduction of continuous, mechanical, 
high-speed coating-machines requiring at least a medium 
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high-fat chocolate of some fluidity for their successful 
working, the dipping-machines (“Champion,” etc.) en- 
abled operators to work, with perfect ease, chocolates of 
higher viscosity and lower fat than have ever been con- 
templated this side of the Atlantic, but, of course, with 
smaller output. 

4. The popularizing of light-colored coatings (i. e., high 
in dry sugar and low in fatty cacao) necessitated the addi- 
tion of more than the normal amount of fat to secure the 
requisite fluidity. And, apart from this fact that was en- 
couraged also by the desire of the coaters to get a thin film 
only of chocolate on their bars and other centers, for reasons 
of cost, so high a percentage of sugar would have been 
hygroscopic had not an abnormal amount of protecting fat 
been present. In other words, there is a limit below which 
fat cannot be reduced in a chocolate without extreme dan- 
ger. (See Whymper and Bradley “The Setting of Cacao But- 
ter, etc.” Jour. Soc. Chem. Ind. 1925.) 


Some Points in Favor 
of Lean Coatings 


In contra-distinction to these objections to the use of 
low-fat chocolates, the following extenuating circum- 
stances for their re-adoption should be mentioned: 

1. The eating-qualities of chocolate being of less im- 
portance now than at any other period of “Chocolate” 
history, it is not of great moment how the brown confec- 
tion is used as coating provided that it looks nice long 
enough to be sold. The increasing use of varnish on pan- 
goods and cheaper chocolates merely supports this conten- 
tion, and varnish is certainly a protection against sugar- 
bloom when lean chocolates are used. Low-fat chocolates 
that become granular and porous are also fairly efficient in- 
sulators against nut-bloom, and, hence, they can find excel- 
lent use, particularly on pan-goods and preferably when 
varnished at the finish. 

2. There having been no appreciable amount of sugar- 
bloom in America in the past, it is a good American gamble 
to assume that no sugar-bloom will occur in the future. 
It should, however, be remembered why American manu- 
facturers of chocolate have escaped sugar-bloom until now 
(see 3 above), and it would be wise not to tempt Provi- 
dence too far by lowering the fat-content below a scien- 
tifically rational and not a mere arbitrarily expressed mini- 
mum. But that scientific minimum, I continue to main- 
tain, has not yet been determined for American conditions 
by those rash persons who are now recommending lean 
coatings dangerously lower than even an intelligent mini- 
mum. 


3. The introduction to, and almost universal and cer- 
tainly sensible use of lecithin by the Chocolate Industry 
have lessened the dangers of sugar-bloom still further. The 
reduction of added cacao butter through the use of lecithin 
has not increased the tendency to sugar-bloom since a more 
effective, fatty, protective covering has been provided for 
the sugar-particles, and since, also, there is no less free fat 
present in a lecithin-chocolate with reduced added fat than 
in a non-lecithin-chocolate of the same viscosity. But, 
while for many years a number of the more capable and 
experienced men working with chocolate have been success- 
fully advocating and using plain coatings with total fat- 
content as low as 29 per cent (and 28 per cent for milk- 
coatings), when lecithin is used, they, in their wisdom, have 
not pushed for much drier chocolates because they realize 
not only the mechanical difficulties involved but the dan- 
gers that they, as honest men and in fairness to their 
friends, employers and clients, could not recommend should 
be risked. Thus, the introduction of lecithin alone\ has 
been responsible for chocolate-coatings containing less fat 
than formerly, but, so far, within the limits of safety. 
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The Tempering of Checolate 


All sorts of gadgets may be and have been added to coat- 
ing-machines in up-to-date factories to obtain desired re- 
sults. Tempering may be carried out in not one but a hun- 
dred ways to get an attractive finish and good shelf-life, pro- 
vided that the maximum, crystallizable, high-melting frac- 
tions of the fat are separated out and grown in a chocolate 
before the coating is used, and provided that the whole is 
subsequently cooled in such a manner that the remaining 
liquid and semi-liquid portions of the fat are not caught 
or set in an unstable form. The meeting of streams of hot 
(untempered) chocolate and cold (tempered) chocolate 
(or, alternatively, the seeding of untempered chocolate with 
old, well-matured chocolate) and a subsequent graduated 
system of cooling until the coldest temperature is finally 
reached is only one well-known way of bringing about 
temper and setting the chocolate in a practical manner. 
But, unfortunately, that method is uncertain: it gives too 
often, even with slow cooling, that dangerously perfect 
finish that one of the largest manufacturers of chocolates 
in the world has spent many thousands of dollars, or their 
equivalent, to understand; and the attempt to secure a very 
high gloss with safety was ultimately and regretfully 
abandoned as giving results too beautiful but damned. 

There still remains but one absolutely safe principle to 
adopt in tempering chocolate, and that is to lower its tem- 
perature with some agitation below the temperature of 
coating and then to raise it again to about 90° F. when 
coating is actually in progress. The subsequent cooling 
must be slow. And that goes for all coatings, fatty and 
lean, even if such a sensible precaution is embarrassing to 
would-be users of the latter on high-speed coating-machines 
because of thickening. 

No one should be prepared to say—least of all myself, 
who have an inkling that the day of triumph is near—that 
coatings will never be able to be mistreated in the manner 
suggested by the recent writer of the pamphlet, referred 
to, and yet come out perfect in finish, and free, for all 
practical purposes, from the dangers of sugar- and fat- 
bloom. It may be possible yet to say ““Abra-ca-da-bra” over 
a chocolate-coating (with some addition) that will enable 
the operator to ignore temperatures within much wider 
limits than at present, and get away with it to the con- 
sumer. But the time is not yet, and the answer is not a 
coating reduced from a good, safe, normal by one per cent 
or ten per cent of fat. 

Somewhere we once said that a bad stomach-ache was not 
appreciably less painful by a reduction of ten per cent— 
nor is fat-bloom noticeably less when reduced by the same 
amount. If compensations other than mere saving of cacao 
butter by the use of abnormal low-fat chocolates can be 
secured without danger to the manufacturer of chocolates, 
I am all for trying again: I am nothing if not old-fashioned. 

But, in my very humble opinion, to go back to coatings 
containing less than 28 per cent of fat, even when stabilized 
with lecithin, is retrogression and unquestionably dangerous 
in these days of large, somewhat moist bars, especially dur- 
ing the damp summer-weather that will shortly be upon us. 





Mars, Inc., Chicago, have signed up under the Fair Trade 
Practice Act in the states of New Jersey, New York and 
Pennsylvania, according to W. L. Kruppenbacher, general 
manager. These states are being used as a proving ground, 
with the possibility that other states will be included later, 
depending on the results in the states named. 





Euclid Candy Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., is taking over the 
Diament factory, 700 S. Kilbourne Ave., Chicago. 


Diament are paying off their creditors at 20 cents on the 
dollar. 
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N.C.A. Convention Program 
Features Important Trade Topics 


LANS for the four-day program of the 55th Annual 

Convention of the National Confectioners Association, 
to be held at the Waldorf-Astoria hotel, New York, June 
6 to 10, are rapidly being completed. 

The first session on Tuesday, June 7, will be given 
over to reports of officers and executives of the association, 
as has been the custom in past years. Installation of new 
officers and directors will also take place at this session, a 
new departure from former custom. 

Tuesday afternoon’s session, in charge of the Exposition 
Committee, will cover a wide range of subjects, including 
the handling of materials, air-conditioning, and packaging, 
and will conclude with the showing of a new film depict- 
ing the progress and improvement in packages from “’way 
back when” up to the time of the packaging awards made 
in March of this year. 

Wednesday morning, June 8, will be devoted entirely 
to the Merchandising-Advertising program of the Associa- 
tion. A report on the progress of the campaign, together 
with a comprehensive review of the efforts of the Indus- 
try in the campaign to promote the sale and character of 
candy as food, will be presented. Plans for the future 
will also be revealed for the first time. Otto Schnering, 
Curtiss Candy Co., Chicago, chairman of the Merchandis- 
ing-Advertising committee, will be in charge of this session. 

“Industrial relations” will claim the attention of those 
attending Wednesday afternoon’s session. This important 
subject will be discussed by nationally-known authorities. 

The social high-light of the convention will be the An- 
nual Dinner-Dance in the main ballroom of the Waldorf- 
Astoria. 

No session is planned for Thursday morning, June 9, 
unless legislation shall have been passed in the meantime. 
The first hour of the Thursday afternoon meeting will be 
given over to the report of the Resolutions committee, and 
will be closed to all but Active Members. Following this 
report, it is planned to have an unbiased discussion of 
Resale Price Maintenance under the Fair Trade Acts by a 
speaker whose name will be disclosed later. The conven- 
tion plans also call for the closing of this session with a 
practical talk on “Sales Management” by an outstanding 
speaker with a background of experience in the food in- 
dustries. 


Golf Tournament 


The annual Golf Tournament will be held Monday, 
June 6, at the Winged Foot Country Club in Westchester 
County. Under an innovation introduced this year, play- 
ers will be classified according to their handicaps, in A, 
B and C classes. Sterling silver prizes are provided for the 
winners of the various contests. 

The following committees have been named to date: 

Resolutions—C. O. Dicken, E. J. Brach & Co., Chicago, 
chairman; A. C. Baker, Brecht Candy Co., Denver; N. F. 
Fiske, Fine Products Corp., Augusta, Ga.; C. E. Gheens, 
Bradas & Gheens, Louisville; C. W. Griggs, Sanitary Food 
Mfg. Co., St. Paul; R. W. Kaneen, Christopher Candy Co., 
Los Angeles, J. M. Long, Oswego Candy Works, Oswego, 
N. Y., and Otto Schnering, Curtiss Candy Co., Chicago. 

Golf—John H. Forsman, C. H. Forsman & Co., New 
York, chairman; D. P. O’Connor, Penick & Ford, Ltd., 
New York, vice chairman; Wm. G. Ahern, Wallace T. 
Jones; Robert Lacey, Milt Mullins, Daniel D. Sanford, 
Gerald Shatuck, and Joseph F. Weaver. 

General Publicity—C. S. Allen, C. S. Allen Corp., Brook- 
lyn, chairman; C. L. Miller, E. W. Hellwig Co., New 
York; James A. King, The Nolomoline Co., New York, 
and Saul Poliak, Clapp and Poliak, Inc., New York. 
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AIR CONDITIONING 


Its Application to the Confectionery Industry 


By ROBERT P. RASMUSSEN 


Economy Equipment Company 


IR CONDITIONING in the confectionery plant 
A of today starts when raw materials are brought in 

and ends only when finished goods are shipped out. 
Raw materials and finished goods are protected by scien- 
tific air conditioning; and every step between, that is af- 
fected by air temperature, humidity, motion or purity, is 
assisted. 


Raw Materials 


Raw materials, as sugar, syrup, chocolate, coconut, 
starch and nutmeats, are kept in much better condition 
and can be stored longer when in rooms having correct 
temperature and humidity, and where proper air circula- 
tion and uniform conditions are maintained. Storage-room 
capacity can be increased, because with unfavorable con- 
ditions due to stratification or “dead” corners removed, 
the entire room can be utilized for useful storage. With 
longer storage time possible, savings can be made in pur- 
chasing by taking advantage of favorable market condi- 
tions. Losses due to such causes as caking of sugar, spoil- 
age of chocolate, mould and worm problems in nutmeats, 
can be greatly reduced or eliminated, in rooms properly 
air conditioned. 


Hard Candy 


In the hard-candy department, air conditioning is now 
considered essential economically in producing a high- 
grade product. Cold air is necessary in the cooling con- 
veyors immediately after the product leaves the hard-candy 
machines, so that the candy may be separated and handled. 
In the mixing and packing rooms, air of low moisture con- 
tent is necessary and permits normal operation in good or 
bad weather. Hard candy made under ideal conditions in 
scientifically conditioned rooms will have a fine lustre and 
appearance. When packed in tight containers, it will re- 
tain this fine appearance indefinitely. 


Marshmallows 


In the manufacture of deposit marshmallow, conditioned 
air is used first to assist starch cooling units in their work, 
where large quantities of starch are used, or to dry and 
cool starch directly where small quantities are used. The 
capacities of starch drying and cooling units can usually 
be greatly increased by use of conditioned air. Having 
starch of correct temperature and moisture content is most 
important for successful casting of deposit marshmallow. 
The “curing” room is probably the most critical point 
from an air-conditioning standpoint in the making of de- 
posit marshmallow. Here in the twenty-four hours fol- 
lowing deposit of goods, and while still in the starch, an 
exceedingly fine piece of goods or a very poor one will be 
had, depending on whether or not correct air conditioning 
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is employed. In the marshmallow packing room work can 
be greatly facilitated with conditioned air. 


Chocolate Work 


In chocolate work, conditions in the dipping room can 
be greatly improved with proper air cleansing, temperature, 
humidity, and circulation. In a dipping room with a large 
number of dippers, or where space is confined, a correctly 
designed system will maintain a pure, wholesome condi- 
tion. This is more important than it might at first appear, 
because chocolate is highly susceptible to odors. It has 
been found that foreign odors impart a bad taste to choco- 
late work, while a clean, wholesome condition in the dip- 
ping room assists in producing chocolate work of highest 
grade. Appearance and keeping qualities also are greatly 
improved when correct temperatures and humidities are 
maintained. Hand-dipped work also sets up more quickly, 
reducing space and boards required. 


Coating 


In the machine coating department, the enrober room 
can be improved with an air-conditioning system. A 
proper and controlled temperature will prevent “freezing” 
of chocolate in the coating machine caused by too low a 
temperature, or excessive thinning due to too high a tem- 
perature. A low enrober-room humidity will avoid the 
nuisance of cold slabs sweating, which in turn can cause 
a great deal of trouble. An ideal temperature and humid- 
ity will also help maintain centers in best condition for 
coating. 

For cooling enrobed goods, practically all manufacturers 
now have cooling conveyors. Such conveyors will operate 
far more effectively when provided with properly condi- 
tioned air. Much floor space and time can be saved and 
a better product and increased volume can be had. 

In the chocolate packing room correctly conditioned air 
is most important. It helps to produce nice-looking goods 
and keep them in good condition until packed. Goods 
packed in a room with ideal air conditions of temperature 
and humidity will last longer and keep better. “Finger 
printing” of goods can be reduced or eliminated. 


Syrup-Coated Confections 


In the manufacture of popcorn or nut syrup-coated con- 
fections, correct air conditioning plays an important part. 
When summer temperatures or humidities rise above a cer- 
tain point, conveyors or machines in production lines are 
seriously interfered with or stopped due to sticking of the 
product. This trouble is removed and ideal working con- 
ditions maintained when correctly conditioned air is  pro- 
vided at necessary points. In caramel, toffee or kiss wrap- 
ping rooms, trouble with wrapping machines is largely 
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eliminated when conditioned air is supplied and particu- 
larly when cellophane paper is used. Also in caramel or 
toffee slab rooms conditioned air will eliminate excessive 
condensation of cold slabs, also sticking of the product to 
slabs. 


Jelly and Gum Work 


Jelly and gum work departments can be improved with 
conditioned air. Less time is required for goods in starch, 
and a better and more uniform product can be obtained, 
because more uniform conditions are maintained through- 
out all parts of the room. 


Pan Work 


In the pan department, air conditioning will very mate- 
rially help the operators to obtain quality work, and it is 
essential for chocolate pan goods during a large part of 
the year. In the sugar wafer department, ideal tempera- 
ture and humidity will prevent the wafers from absorbing 
too much moisture and becoming soggy, and also prevent 
the cream filling from becoming too soft. The manufac- 
ture of chocolate and cocoa powder is greatly simplified 
by performing certain processes in properly air-conditioned 
rooms. Fudge and nougat work can be greatly helped by 
providing air conditioning in certain rooms. In the mak- 
ing of chewing gum, conditioned air plays an important 
part in preparing the product for use as well as in the 
wrapping rooms. 


Storage 


In the storage of finished goods, by scientifically con- 
trolling air and providing best conditions for each kind of 
candy, modern air conditioning again greatly helps the 
manufacturing confectioner who takes advantage of the 
fine equipment available today. With properly air-condi- 
tioned storage rooms, the manufacturer can make and 
store most confections for months and keep them in per- 
fect condition. This has many obvious advantages, such 
as operating continuously and during regular working 
hours, rather than part time out of season and overtime 
during rush periods. It will permit the manufacturer to 
have an ample stock to care for heavy seasonal demands. 
This in turn will enable him to satisfy and retain old cus- 
tomers and obtain new ones who were not able to procure 
their supply from other manufacturers lacking proper stor- 
age facilities. 

Proper air conditioning will help the manufacturing con- 
fectioner to obtain and retain his market, because it will 
enable him definitely to improve the quality of his goods. 
It will help him to show a profit, because it will effect a 
substantial saving in spoilage of raw materials or finished 
goods in stock and a marked reduction of scrap from goods 
in process. Finally, modern air conditioning goes a long 
way toward providing continuous, normal production and 
employment instead of irregular production and employ- 
ment. Because it permits operation to be continued 
through all sorts of bad weather conditions, it likewise 
helps to maintain production during regular working hours 
and reduce overtime to a minimum. This should effect 
real savings for the manufacturer, provide better working 
conditions for the employee and generally keep things in 
step with the modern trend. 








HOW SCHRAFFTS COOL THEIR CANDY. 


The article by L. P. Leathers, plant engineer, W. F. Schrafft & Sons 
Corp., on the above subject. has been held over until the May 
issue. Plant engineers, superintendents and other executives will 
find Mr. Leathers’ article of extreme interest. Watch for it next 
month. 
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Radio, Billboard Feature 
Industry's Advertising Slogan 

With the industry’s slogan receiving plenty of backing 
by radio, newspaper, and billboard advertising, the N.C.A. 
co-operative advertising campaign is gaining new momen- 
tum every day. 

The merchandising-advertising plan of the Association 
has been given further impetus from the fact that Corn 
Products Sales Company, manufacturers and suppliers of 
dextrose and corn syrup to the trade, has volunteered to 
provide fully adequate funds to finance the campaign. As 
a result, the original ‘plan has been vastly extended to in- 
clude an elaborate program prepared by Corn Products for 
the benefit of the whole industry, according to Otto 
Schnering, chairman of the merchandising-advertising 
committee. 

The supply company will not only provide generous 
funds, but will undertake to put into effect the major 
phases of the enlarged program, and for that purpose, will 
throw into the campaign the full resources of its mer- 
chandising and scientific staff. In this work it will have 
the cooperation of the E. W. Hellwig Co., New York, 
specialists in advertising and sales problems connected with 
the confectionery industry. 

One of the recent developments in the campaign is the 
news that a leading manufacturer has arranged to broad- 
cast the slogan “Candy Is Delicious Food—Enjoy Some 
Every Day” over radio station KCMO, Kansas City, sev- 
eral times a week for a period of 26 weeks. In other 
words, the industry’s slogan will be heard over this sta- 
tion 546 times in the 26-week period. 

The manufacturer who has arranged for this series of 
broadcasts is donating this time on the air as a free con- 
tribution to the industry’s campaign. In monetary value, 
the contribution totals $1,600 worth of radio time. The 
manufacturer feels this is money well spent, inasmuch as 
the station has a most loyal audience. 

In New York, emblems in full color and carrying the 
slogan have appeared on billboards at various subway sta- 
tions. The emblem is enlarged to the size of the regular 
one-sheet posters (about 542 ft. by 41% ft.) and the en- 
tire sheet carries only the slogan and a line at the bottom, 
“At All Subway Newsstands.” 

The German sugar-products industry has also taken cog- 
nizance of the American candy campaign, as a recent 1'/- 
page article in Gordian indicates. Elements of the Ameri- 
can manufacturers’ campaign are outlined and a statistical 
comparison of candy production and sales given for the 
period from 1927 to 1937. The German editors express 
the belief that the campaign will increase the consumption 
of candy, although they admit that a similar campaign 
might not have the same effect in their country, due to 
varied conditions. 

Recently through an interview with a reporter from the 
New York Journal-American, William C. Kimberly, ex- 
ecutive secretary and treasurer of the Association of 
Manufacturers of Confectionery and Chocolate of New 
York State, was enabled to give the industry and its cam- 
paign a boost in the editorial columns of that newspaper. 
Mr. Kimberly pointed out the untruth of the statement 
so often heard that the cost of advertising candy is car- 
ried over to the consumer in the form of higher prices. 

“When a manufacturer (or an industry, we might add) 
is able to produce in large volume because of an im- 
proved market, he naturally is able to buy raw materials 
in greater bulk at lower prices. That permits of installa- 
tion of more efficient equipment, and transportation costs 
are reduced in scale because of larger shipments. Natur- 

ally, this will be reflected in retail price. The consumer 
therefore gets the benefit.” 
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COMPARISON OF 


FUDGE WORK 


Third in Series on Reconstruction of Candy Formulae 


By STROUD JORDAN and K. E. LANGWILL 


UDGE as it is known in commerce is generally de- 

scribed as a soft, sweet confection made by boiling 

together butter, sugar, milk, chocolate and auxiliary 
ingredients. Such a definition, however, is not properly 
descriptive of the facts. For example, many of the com- 
mercial types are not grained in the old-fashion manner, 
by prolonged agitation, but have added to them a definite 
quantity of pregrained fondant. There are also many 
combinations of ingredients other than those previously 
set forth. More about this later. 
Origin: 

In the beginning, fudge was really a home-made type 
of confection. All of the ingredients employed were to 
be found in the average household kitchen. It was cus- 
tomary to dissolve sugar in water and boil it to a con- 
sistency sufficiently heavy to cause graining when whipped 
with a spoon or ordinary egg beater. Before whipping, 
however, milk, cream or butter was incorporated. In the 
earlier types, no water was used since the sugar was dis- 
solved in whole milk. In this case butter, if added, was 
creamed in after the fudge had begun to grain. In any 
event the moisture was always sufficiently high to prevent 
the hard set so often encountered where the sugar had not 
been sufficiently inverted or the required amount of corn 
syrup had not been incorporated. 

To preserve home-made characteristics in commercial 
varieties has caused no end of worry to the average fudge 
manufacturer. He finds himself faced with the fact that 
sufficient moisture to produce desired consistency may be 
enough to cause softening and break down on storage. A 
general compromise must be reached if a suitable quality 
is to be produced for distribution under average retail-store 
conditions. We must not overlook the fact that there is a 
limited variety of raw materials from which to choose. 
Sugar, corn syrup, dextrose, invert syrup, milk, light cream 
and sweet or salted butter are all that will be required to 
produce the best of fudge. Milk products used will vary 
according to price and availability and the proper quantity 


of a good vanilla extract is all the flavoring required to top 
off the most delightful product. 


To determine variation in composition, window shopping 
enabled us to secure samples varying in price from less than 
twenty to more than sixty cents per pound. While many 
modifications are possible in each fudge type selected, such 
as the addition of fruits, nuts, chocolate and the like, our 
investigations were limited to the selection of a plain 
jvanilla fudge in each price class. This was done as a 
matter of expediency since to examine a chocolate fudge 
would interpose the problem of separating protein due to 
milk from that which occurred naturally in the chocolate. 
This same fact would apply to fudge in which nut meats 
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or coconut had been incorporated. The following results 
have been calculated, therefore, on a plain vanilla fudge 
in each price class represented. 


Composition: 


Sample No. 1 was the cheapest, and the price increased 
as the number of the sample increased. No definite prices 
are reported since they would serve little purpose other 
than to assist in probable identification which is to be obvi- 
ated. The following results were obtained upon analysis: 

——————— SAMPLES ————_—— 


No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 


Moisture 7.00% 10.25% 8.04% 8.20% 


Reducing sugars B. I. as 

invert 7.58 5.23 
Reducing sugars after in- 

EL. ad aa cei hon 72.60 78.45 
Sucrose 67.33 68.56 52.08 
Fat ‘ 2.14 11.93 12.73 
Protein 1.76 0.76 3.47 
Refractive index at 40°C. 1.4542 1.4570 1.4568 1.4554 
Reichert-Meiss] number. . 22.40 : 30.00 25.05 
Approximate per cent 

corn syrup 30.00 15.00 12.00 10.00 

If the foregoing results are carefully examined, many 
interesting deductions can be made. For example, in the 
case of sample No. 4 the milk products employed were 
approximately equal proportions of whole milk and light 
cream. This is borne out by the facts that the protein 
factor was approximately double that of any other sample 
examined; the Reichert-Meissl number of the fat indicated 
dairy butter; and the approximate amount of corn syrup 
present could not have exceeded ten per cent. It would, 
therefore, require such a mixture to account for the total 
percentage of reducing sugars determined. 

In the case of sample No. 3 there was a relatively low 
protein value—in fact, the lowest determined in the four 
samples. In addition, the reducing sugars before inversion 
showed the lowest value of all the samples and the amount 
of corn syrup determined polarimetrically was only 2% 
in excess of sample No. 4. Taking all these facts into con- 
sideration along with the high Reichert-Meiss] number, it 
will appear that a large amount of the fat has been added 
as such and is dairy butter. The total protein, if calculated 
to whole milk, is equivalent to but 22 pounds, and this in 
terms of unsweetened condensed would-be approximately 
one-half such a quantity. We can safely assume, therefore, 
that if sweetened or unsweetened condensed milk has been 
employed, as would seem to be the case, from 10 to 12 
pounds have been used to produce 100 pounds of fudge. 
Making due allowance for all the butter fat in such a 
quantity of milk, it would seem that approximately 12 
pounds of dairy butter have been added as such. 

In the case of sample No. 2, where the fat content is 


12.18 


77.40 67.00 
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the lowest found in the four samples and the corn syrup 
determined polarimetrically is approximately 15 pounds per 
100, it would appear that 25 pounds of the average variety 
of sweetened condensed milk has been used to produce 100 
pounds of fudge. The Reichert-Meissl number was not 
determined since the fat content was small and it was 
impossible to obtain a sufficient quantity from the sample 
at hand to run such a determination. The refractive index 
indicated, however, that the fat was dairy butter. Un- 
sweetened condensed milk could have been substituted for 
the sweetened variety and an equal weight would have 
given approximately the same values insofar as milk solids 
are concerned. The reducing sugars before inversion are 
due to lactose and corn syrup along with the usual process 
inversion of sucrose. The moisture content was the highest 
of the lot and the fudge was of such a composition that 
unless such a moisture content had been maintained it 
would have become hard and tough. 


In the case of sample No. 1, which was the cheapest of 
the four, the protein content indicates that all of the fat 
did not come from milk. A small amount of fat had been 
added and was probably coconut oil or hard butter. The 
Reichert-Meissl number was the lowest of the three samples 
examined and the refractive index was below the minimum 
for dairy butter. The corn syrup determined polarimet- 
rically showed approximately 30 pounds per 100, which is 
reflected in the percentage of reducing sugars before in- 
version. Apparently condensed milk had been employed 
and it was probably of the sweetened variety. The moisture 
content was the lowest of the four samples examined and 
the consistency was tough and gummy. 


Probable Composition: 


Reconstructed formulae have been derived from definite 
assumptions as to the composition of corn syrup and milk 
products. It should be remembered that such products are 
subject to variation and when such variations are en- 
countered they will be reflected in necessary changes to be 
made in the following formulae. 
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*If unsweetened condensed milk is used, one-half the number 
of pounds of whole milk indicated should be employed. If 
sweetened condensed milk is used, due allowance must also be 
made for the sugar it contains, subtracting the quantity found 
from the sucrose value indicated. 


Fudge Types: 


In considering the four types of fudge which have been 
examined, it will be apparent to those familiar with its 
manufacture that No. 1 is the cheapest and has less desir- 
able characteristics. Its keeping qualities will probably be 
the best since it has little desirable character to maintain. 

The second sample is next in line and is worth but 
slightly more than sample No. 1. It is low in fat but higher 


in milk solids and does not have any added fat other than. 


dairy butter. It is also relatively low in corn syrup and 
high in sucrose, which means that it will not keep as long 
and will grain off very much faster than No. 1. Its eating 
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qualities and general characteristics, however, were slightly 
superior. 

In the case of sample No. 3, we have a typical retail- 
store fudge made by using a relatively small quantity of 
milk and cream and making up the high fat content by 
the addition of dairy butter. Its eating qualities are quite 
good but it lacked the body to be found in sample No. 4, 
which contained more than four times as much non-fat 
milk solids. 

In the case of No. 4 we have the most typical of high- 
priced fudges which will not keep for any appteciable 
length of time and which could never be stocked and 
shipped under average conditions. A fudge of this type 
will be acceptable only when sold through the better 
grades of retail stores where there is a large daily turn-over. 

And so we have a cross-section of divergent types of 
fudge ranging from low to relatively high-priced varieties. 
These types serve three definite needs: that of the cheap, 
the medium, and the high-price retail trade. It is not 
suggested that a fudge of the type represented by sample 
No. 1 be produced unless a manufacturer is looking for the 
cheapest possible outlets. Nor is it suggested that No. 2 
be manufactured as an everyday procedure. 

It is believed, however, when twice the quantity of 
whole milk found in sample No. 2 is used and 21% pounds 
of dairy butter are incorporated, that a very acceptable 
fudge, suited to the medium-price trade, will be produced. 
Such a fudge should lend itself to storage for reasonable 
lengths of time without bad effects if packaged properly 
and maintained under regulated temperature and humidity 
conditions. It will also lend itself to bar types weighing 
from 24/2 to 3 ounces per piece. 

It is not suggested that either type 3 or 4 be made 
except for sale through individually controlled retail shoas. 


New York Jobbers Resolve 


On Hershey, Nestle Commission Cut 


At a meeting held in New York March 24, the Con- 
fectionery and Tobacco Jobbers’ Association, Inc., adopted 
the following resolution: 

“Whereas, cut-throat competition on Hershey and 
Nestle products has resulted in a price war reducing the 
wholesale price to a point where it is no longer econom- 
ically sound to handle such products, on the present basis 
of paying regular commission thereon to the salesmen. 

“Be it resolved, that effective April 4, 1938, no member 
of the C. & T. J. A., Inc., shall pay commission to a 
salesman on sales of Hershey and Nestle products, made 
at less than 70 cents per box of 24 count or equivalent. 
On sales made at 70 cents or over, a commission of two 
per cent (2%) shall be paid and on sales made at 75 cents 
or over, a commission shall be paid at the rate of five 
cents (Sc) per box.” 

A copy of this resolution was sent to the Union, which 
thereupon requested a meeting of the Joint Board. This 
request was denied, however, and the Union’s executive 
committee then called for a strike against all products of 
Hershey and Nestle. The jobbers’ association then placed 
the matter in the hands of the State Mediation Board in 
the hope that the strike might be averted, or postponed. 
The State Board succeeded in postponing the strike until 
April 11, and accordingly, the Jobbers’ resolution will 
not be placed in effect until that date, pending the out- 
come of the Board’s action. 

New officers of the New York jobbers’ association were 
elected at the March 24 meeting. They include: Jack 
Kaplan, Kaplan & Simon, as president; Louis Heller, L. 
Heller & Co., and Phil Silvershein, Phil Silvershein Corp., 
as vice presidents; William Breithart as treasurer; and 
N. R. Kaplan, secretary. 
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Whose Trade-Mark Is It? 
Ils H.R. 9041 the Answer? 


By WALTER C. HUGHES 


Trade Mark Council, National Confectioners’ Association 


UMEROUS attempts have been made to revise and 
N modernize the Federal Trade Mark laws, but sharp 

differences of opinion as to how it should be done, 
have prevented the accomplishment of a much needed 
reform. 

A Bill, presumably intended for that purpose, is now 
pending in Congress, H.R. 9041. It contains many new 
provisions of special interest to Candy Manufacturers and 
all other trade-mark users. 

Hearings have been held by the Committee on Patents, 
to whom it was referred. Eminent trade-mark lawyers 
have presented arguments for the Committee’s consider- 
ation, the “pros” being as emphatically in favor as the 
“cons” were emphatically opposed to many of its pro- 
visions. 


Title 1. The Principal Register 
Section 3—Marks Registrable 


All valid, technical trade-marks, are registrable under 
this Section, 

The decisions of the Patent Office for several years 
were to the effect that practically all manufactured foods 
for human consumption, such as groceries, and candy, 
were regarded as goods of the same class. 

However, the comparatively recent decisions have been 
that only such foods as sugar, candied fruits, and nuts, 
cakes, cookies and sugar wafers, and other foods of sim- 
ilar type, are of the same class as candy. 

Therefore, a manufacturer of canned foods could reg- 
ister a trade-mark used on such foods, and a candy manu- 
facturer could register the same mark for candy. To 
illustrate: The canned foods manufacturer could register 
his trade-mark for canned pineapple, but he could not reg- 
ister it for candied pineapple, for the reason that some 
candy manufacturer had registered it for candy. 

Such duplicate registrations, in many instances, would 
likely create confusion, for the reason that canned foods 
and candy are frequently sold by the same mediums of 
retail distribution, such as the chain stores. Consumers 
seeing the same mark on both, would be justified in assum- 
ing that they originated from the same source. 

In an attempt to avoid the troublesome questions which 
have frequently developed in this connection with decid- 
ing what were, and what were not, “other goods of the 
same class,” as used in the 1905 Act, Section 3 of the 
Bill uses the words,“‘the goods of others.” 

This change in phraseology broadens the range, but 
will not, in my opinion, clarify the situation. The legal 
question as to whether one manufacturer’s goods are the 
same as another manufacturer’s goods, must still be de- 
cided by evidence, argument, and opinion, just as it is 
under the 1905 Act. 


Section 4—Service Marks Registrable 


A new feature of this Bill, which is a notable departure 
from the generally accepted requirements of the substan- 
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tive law of trade-marks, is the inclusion of “Services,” 
as being lawfully subject to trade-mark rights. Here- 
tofore, only “‘Goods” were so privileged. 

This new idea is not of any considerable importance 
to the “Goods” trade-mark user, as no conflicting rights 
are likely to arise between these two classes of trade-mark 
users. 


Title Il. The Supplemental Register 


I presume this part of the Bill is designed to take the 
place of the 1920 Act, which permits the registration of 
marks that are not registrable under the 1905 Act, such 
as descriptive and geographical names. 

By registering a geographical, or descriptive name under 
that Act, and filing the registration certificate in the 
Treasury Department, the registrant could stop importa- 
tions bearing some common, descriptive, or geographical 
name, as a trade-mark, which had every legal right to 
enter this country. 

This Title, therefore, contains a provision that, “Regis- 
tration under this Section (25) shall not be filed in the 
Department of the Treasury, or be used to stop im- 
portations.” 

This Title also contains a provision that, “For the pur- 
poses of this Section, such mark may include a trade- 
mark, symbol, label, package, configuration of goods, 
name, word, or phrase.” 

This provision opens up a new field for the registration 
of packages and “configuration of goods,” which might 
be properly classified as “descriptive marks” and which 
are not of course registrable under Title I, providing for 
the registration of valid, technical trade-marks. 

In my opinion there is no logical justification for clut- 
tering up the archives of the Patent Office with so-called 
registrations of packages, and specimens of goods, to 
show configurations thereon. 

Registrations under this Title are for a period of 20 
years, “may mot be renewed.” Nevertheless, the last 
paragraph of Section 25 contains this provision: 

“Registration under this Section, or under the Act 
of March 19, 1920, shall not preclude reregistration 
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EGARDLESS of the influence 
R of other factors in the pro- 
duction of hard candies, a 
uniformly good product requires the 
careful control of time and tempera- 
ture in cooking, according to T. W. 
Halloran, New York Power and Light 
Company, who spoke at the American 
Gas Association Conference on Indus- 
trial Gas recently in Pittsburgh. Mr. 
Halloran is chairman of the Food In- 
dustries Committee of the A.G.A. 


The application of this is illustrated 
in the Canajoharie, N. Y., plant of 
the Beech Nut Company where hard 
candies, mints and gum are made. One 
of the several departments in which 
candies are cooked has eight gas-heated 
kettles in two rows. The kettles or 
bowls fit into the furnaces, which are 
circular steel shells, filled with refrac- 
tory material, scooped out. In the bot- 
tom of each furnace is a gas burner 
and nearby is a battery of steam kettles 
in which raw materials are pre-heated. 
The maximum cooking temperature 
must be accurately controlled, and 
hence, gas fuel and thermometers are 
employed. 

The cooked batches are cooled on 
temperature-controlled steel tables. 
When properly cooled, the candy is 
turned slowly on spinners and kept at 
right consistency by heat from per- 
forated gas pipe burners. 

Chicle for chewing gum is filtered 
in automatic machines by melting and 
forcing it through screens. Steam- 
jacketed, motor-driven mixers stir 
sugar and flavoring oils into the chicle. 
Other processes follow before the gum 
emerges in its familiar “stick” form. 
After wrapping, the sticks are grouped 
into packages of five sticks each, and 
placed into boxes. The box is weather- 
proofed by wrapping in waxed paper, 
the wax on which has been melted by 


Top—Gas-Filled Candy Kettles 
With Recording Thermometers 





Bottom—View in Beech Nut's 
Label Printing Division 
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PRODUCTION METHODS IN 


BEECH NUTS Canajoharie Plant 


Gas Heat Allows Flexible Control For Cooking Operations 


exposure to a hot plate. On cooling 
after the wrapping process is finished, 
the hardened wax produces an air- 
tight box. 

Use of gas heat has almost entirely 
eliminated danger of spoiled batches 
of candy in this plant, since such heat 


is both flexible and easily regulated. 
In the label printing division, tiny gas 
burners permit the flame to lick the 
paper to remove static electricity and 
hasten the drying of the ink. This 
speeds up label production consider- 
ably. 
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Many of our foreign subscribers have requested 
that we allow them to submit samples of their 
confections for analysis by our Candy Clinic Su- 
perintendent. Accordingly, it was decided to de- 
vote this month’s Clinic to a consideration of for- 
eign goods. So many samples of confections were 
submitted to the Clinic by foreign firms that it is 


Packaging Board also reports on the packaging of 
these candies in next month’s issue. In interpreting 
this report, the reader should keep in mind that 
many of these confections traveled long distances, 
and were often subjected to extremes of weather 
and storage conditions, notwithstanding which, on 
the whole, the foreign merchandise arrived at our 
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impossible to print the entire Clinic report here, and 
it will be concluded in next month’s issue. Our 


office in good 


shape. Moreover, we recognize that 
countries differ in their candy tastes and habits, 


Foreign Candies 


(All Prices Given Apply to the Country of Origin) 


AUSTRALIA 


Code 4A 38 


Assorted Chocolates—!/g Ib.—50c 
(Sent in for Analysis—No. 4281) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: Two-layer, extension type, red, 
embossed in gold, cellulose wrapper. 
Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 
Number of Pieces: Dark coated, 17; 

foiled pieces, 4. 

Coating (Dark)—Color: Good. Gloss: 
Fair. Strings: Good. Taste: Fair (see 
remarks). 

Centers—Nut Paste: Good. Shell Piece, 
Cream Center: Center was rancid. 
Chocolate Paste: Good. Nut Paste: 
Fair. Pink Nougat: Fair. Ginger 
Jelly: Fair. Marshmallow and Cara- 
mel: Fair. Green Cream: Fair; could 
not identify flavor. White Nougat: 
Fair. Nut Taffy: Fair. Raspberry 
Cream: Fair. Jelly and Chocolate 
Paste: Fair. Orange Cream: Fair. 
Chocolate Paste and Green Cream: 
Fair. Chocolate Hard Candy: Good. 
Solid Chocolate Almond Shaped 
Piece: Good. Chocolate Paste and 
Cream: Fair. 

Assortment: Fair. 


Remarks: This candy is not up to the 
standard of this priced candy in the 
United States. Coating is not as good 
as that on our 50c a pound candy. 
Centers are not good in most cases 
and many lacked flavors. Some of 
the cream centers were poorly made. 
The coating and centers need check- 
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ing up. The box is deceiving when 
a false bottom is used. The consumer 
thinks he has been cheated when he 
finds a large amount of packing 
material and a false bottom in a box 


of candy. 
Code 4B 38 


Assorted Chocolates—l2 lb.—62c 
(Sent in for Analysis—No. 4250) 


Appearance of Package: Good. 
Box: Three layers, extension type, 


white embossed paper, band of red 
ribbon, white ribbon, paper black cat 
fastened to ribbon. Box contained 
two layers of candy and one layer of 
chocolate colored fine cut paper, cel- 
lulose wrapper. 


Number of Pieces: 2 foiled, 4 crystal- 


lized cream coconut pieces colored, 2 
cellulose wrapped caramel fudge 
pieces, 1 cellulose wrapped sprill 
trufle, 2 foil cups, 8 dark coated 
pieces, 4 light coated pieces, 2 shell 
pieces. 


Coatings—Colors: Good. Gloss: Fair. 


Strings: Good. Taste: Good. 


Dark Coated Centers—Chocolate Cara- 


mei: Too hard. Fudge and Jelly: 
Fudge good; jelly very cheap. Orange 
Colored Cream: Could not identify 
flavor; a very tough, hard cream. 
Foil Cup Nut Chocolate: Good. Van- 
illa and Chocolate Fudge: Good. Shell 
Pieces: Cream center, could not iden- 
tify flavor. 


Light Coated Centers—Chocolate Hard 


Candy: Good. .Cream and Jelly: 
Cream fair, jelly very cheap. Cream 
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Coconut Pieces: Fair. Fudge and 
Caramel Pieces: Fair. Trufle Choco- 
late Paste: Good. 

Assortment: Entirely too small. 

Remarks: This candy is not up to the 
standard of American made candy. 
Box is deceiving; for a half-pound 
box entirely too large. All centers 
lacked flavors, cream pieces were 
tough and not good eating. The 
cream coconut pieces are considered 
the cheapest kind of candy in Amer- 
ica. The jelly in the cream jelly piece 
was a very poorly made jelly, not a 
good eating piece. Suggest the flavors 
be checked up and a sufficient amount 
be used to give piece a good strong 
flavor. The assortment could be im- 
proved by using a few good hard and 
chewey pieces, also a few single 
dipped nut meats. 


AUSTRIA 
Code 4C 38 


Praline Layers—Y4 0z.—No Price 
(Sent in for Analysis—No. 4279) 


Appearance of Pieces: Good. Small 
squares of praline in layers, wrapped 
paper-backed foil, pink paper band 
printed in gold. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Sour. 

Remarks: Pieces were good looking but 
were not good to eat as they were 
very sour. 





CANADA 
Code 4D 38 


Assorted Chocolates—1 lb.—$1.00 
(Sent in for Analysis—No. 4289) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: Two-layer extension type, rain- 
bow colors dotted with gold, top 
black, picture of girl sitting on rain- 
bow, red bow on upper right corner, 
cellulose wrapper. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 
Number of Pieces: 7 gold foiled, 3 jor- 
dan almonds, 32 dark coated pieces. 
Coating (Dark)—Color: Good. Gloss: 
Good. Strings: Good. Taste: Good. 
Centers—Nut Nougat: Good. Honey 
Nougat: Good. Vanilla Caramel: Too 
hard. Chocolate Nut Taffy: Good. 
Almond Flavored Taffy: Good. Cor- 
dial Cherry: Lacked flavor. Vanilla 
Brazil Cream: Good. Butterscotch 
and Cream: Good. Maple Walnut 
Cream: Good. Nut Date: Good. 
Orange Cream: Lacked flavor. 
Brazil: Good. Coconut Blossom: 
Good. Almond Twin: Good. Hard 
Candy Stick: Good. Bittersweet Va- 
nilla Cream: Good. Molasses Chip: 
Good. Cordial Strawberry: Good. 
Cordial Pineapple: Good. Cordial 
Grape Pineapple: Good. Chocolate 
Nut Fudge: Good. Jordan Almonds: 

Good. 

Assortment: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good $1 box of 
chocolates. Candy is well made and 
well packed. Suggest that some of 
the flavors be checked up as they 
were too weak. Pieces are a trifle 
large; suggest that pieces be made 
to count around 50 to the pound. The 
cordial cherry needs a good cherry 
flavor in the cordial part. 
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CHINESE 
Code 4E 38 
Assorted Chinese Candy—1 Ib.—50c 


(Purchased in a retail Chinese store, 
San Francisco, Calif.) 

Appearance of Package: Good for a 
box of this kind. 

Box: One-layer, gold printed in black. 
Gold, blue and green seal, with Chi- 
nese girl printed on it. Red exten- 
sion bottom, cellulose wrapper. 

Appearance of Package on Opening: 
Candy appeared to be dumped into 
the box. 

Contents: Sugar-coated coconut slices, 
candied ginger, candied kumquats, 
candied mellon skin and Chinese nuts. 
Two wrapped pieces of brown sugar 
sticks. 

Candied Ginger: Good. Coconut Slices: 
Good, Kumquats: Good. Mellon 
Skin: Good. Chinese Nuts: Good, if 
you like them. Brown Sugar Candy: 
Good. 

Remarks: This type of candy would not 
appeal to the American candy eater, 
but no doubt the Chinese consider 
it good. There isn’t any Chinese 
manufacturer of candy in San Fran- 
cisco. All candy is made in the home. 
There are a number of men who 
make candy on their kitchen stoves 
and sell it to the company that packs 
this box and sells it in their store. 
This store is in the Chinese quarter 
and this type of candy is purchased 
by Chinese only. He has a number 
of other boxes that are purchased by 
the American tourist. 


Code 4F 38 


Orange Flower Sweets—About 20 
oz.—25c 
(Purchased at retail in San Francisco.) 


Appearance of Package: 
looking. 

Box: One layer, blue, yellow, and white 
Chinese printing. Picture of oranges 
and orange blossoms, cellulose wrap- 
per. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 
Piece is finger shaped; eats similar 
to our jap jellies, wrapped in printed 
wax paper. 

Number of Pieces: 42. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: See Remarks. 

Remarks: Candy is well made and good 
eating but how it can be manufac- 
tured, packed and imported into this 
country and retail at 25c the box is 
beyond the Clinic. 

Suggest that a better flavor be used 
or considerable more of the same 
flavor because hardly any flavor could 
be tasted. 


ENGLAND 
Code 4G 38 


Bond Street Assortment—5 Ib. tin— 
$2.60 
(Sent in for Analysis—No. 4282.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Tin: Round, lavender color, printed in 
gold and black. Cover could be set 
in for display; very good idea. 

Appearance of Package on Opening: 
Good. All pieces were wrapped in 
cellulose wrappers and colored foils. 

Cellulose Wrapped Pieces: Nut taffy, 
Good. Walnut Top Chocolate Coated 
Jelly: Fair. 

Cellulose and Foil Wrappers: Vanilla 
Caramel: Fair. Chocolate Coated Car- 
amel: Fair. Chocolate Coated Fudge: 
Fair. Chocolate Coated Fudge & 
Marshmallow: Fair. 

Foiled Pieces—Chocolate Coated: But- 


Very cheap 
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terscotch and Almond Wafers: Good. 
Caramel and Walnuts: Good. Yellow 
Cream: Lacked Flavor. Red Cream: 
Lacked flavor. Nougat: Good. Vanilla 
Caramel: Fair. Nut Square: Good. 
Chocolate Coated Sugar Jacketed 
Jelly Center: Fair. Almond Paste and 
Cream: Fair. Solid Milk Chocolate, 
Fancy Shape: Fair. Chocolate Paste: 
Sour taste. Vanilla Fudge Stick: Fair. 
Chocolate Tablet, Cream Center: 
Fair. 

Assortment: Good. 

Remarks: No doubt, this can of as- 
sorted candy is put on the counter 
the same as some of the baskets, 
trays, etc., we find in our stores near 
cash registers; the idea being that 
if the customer receives any pennies 
in his change that he may buy two 
or three penny pieces. This candy 
is not as good as most of the penny 
pieces manufactured in the United 
States. The chocolate coated pieces 
would be considered very cheap 
candy in the United States. The cel- 
lulose and foil wrapped pieces are 
good eating. The chocolates would 
retail for about three for a cent, be- 
ing small and of very cheap quality. 
Candy is well wrapped and makes a 
good appearance. Far superior candy 
can be purchased in the United States 
at 30c the pound. 


ESTONIA 


Code 4H 38 


Florida Chocolates—Ekr. .75—21c 
American Dollar 
(Sent in for Analysis—No. 4291.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: One layer type. Buff color. 
printed in brown, cellulose wrapper. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 
Box contained thin, fancy shaped 
pieces of solid chocolate. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good 

Moulding: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: A very fine eating chocolate, 
well refined and a good chocolate 
taste. We very seldom come across 
eating chocolate of this kind in the 
United States. The consumer here 
wants a mild sweet eating chocolate. 


Code 41 38 


Chocolate Raisin and Almond Bar— 
Ekr. .15—4 dollar cents 
(Sent in for Analysis—No. 4292.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. Brown and 
gold paper band, inside wrapper of 
glassine paper, also a foil wrapper. 

Chocolate: Light. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good 

Moulding: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good eating bar. 
Chocolate is well refined and has a 
good chocolate taste. At the price of 
4c it is cheaply priced. 
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FINLAND 


Code 4J 38 


Bon Bons—No Price—No Weight 
(Sent in for Analysis—No. 4253.) 
Appearance of Package: Good. Cellu- 
lose bag used, red printed label on 
bag. Bag contained assorted Plastic 
Hard Candies, each wrapped in wax 
paper with an outside wrapper of 

printed paper. 

Colors: Fair. 

Gloss: None. 

Stripes: Poor. 

Flavors: Imitation. 

Impressions: Good. 

Centers: Fruit, Caramel, Nougat and 
Cream. 

Texture: Good. 

Flavors: Fair. 

Remarks: This filled or plastic candy 
would not sell in the United States as 
the quality was not up to the Ameri- 
can standard. Candy did not look 
good, the flavors were imitation and 
did not taste good; left a bad taste in 
the mouth. 


Code 4K 38 


Chocolate Confections—No Weight 
or Price 

(Sent in for Analysis—No. 4252.) 

Appearance of Pieces: Good. About 30 
pieces to the pound. 

Coating: Dark 

Color: Good. 

Gloss: None. 

Strings: None. 

Taste: See Remarks. 

Center: Chocolate Paste. 

Texture: Good 

Taste: Rancid. 

Each piece is wrapped in foil; out- 
side printed cellulose wrapper, 
twisted ends 

Remarks: Coating was very greasy and 
had a fermented taste. The center had 
the same taste. This type of candy 
would not be a good seller in the 
United States. 


Code 4L 38 


Menthol Pastilles—No Weight or 
Price 
(Sent in for Analysis—No. 4255.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. Printed 
glassine bag used, gold seal at top. 
This piece is oval shape and thin; 
made similar to our after dinner 
mints. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Flavor: See Remarks. 

Remarks: This piece would not sell in 
the United States as candy; it would 
be sold in drug stores or if sold in 
candy outlets it would be called a 
cough drop not a confection. As a 
cough drop I would say these would 
be good as they ease the throat. 


Code 4M 38 
Licorice Gum Pastilles—No Price or 
Wei 
(Sent in for Analysis—No. 4254.) 


Appearance of Package: Good. 
Box: Small folding box, printed in red, 





black and green. Cellulose wrapper. 
Piece is a small licorice square. 

Color: Good. 

Finish: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: See Remarks. 

Remarks: The iicorice taste is different 
from any Licorice Pastilles sold in 
the United States. The licorice is not 
as good tasting; it had a medicated 
taste. A piece of this kind would be 
sold in drug stores in the United 
States and not in candy stores. 


GERMANY 
Code 4N 38 


Milk Almond Chocolate Bar—No 
Weight—No Price 
(Sent in for Analysis—No. 4276.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. 

Size: About the size of our 10c bars. 

Wrapper: Cream colored paper, name 
and border in gold, inside wrapper of 
foil. 

Color: Good. 

Gloss: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Moulding: Good. 

Remarks: This is a very fine eating 
milk chocolate, good milk taste and 
well refined. The almonds were not 
roasted enough. Suggest that almonds 
be roasted to a good brown roast; 
this will improve the taste of the bar. 


Code 40 38 


Sugar Peppermints—1 0z.—5c 
(Sent in for Analysis—No. 4272.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. White 
board printed in gold and black. In- 
side wax wrapper. 

Size: Good. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Peppermint Flavor: Good. 

Remarks: This is a very good eating 
peppermint wafer. Piece is similar to 
our Life Savers but much harder. 
The peppermint flavor is good, but 
has a trifle different taste than the 
American oil of peppermint. 


Code 4P 38 


Bitter Chocolate Bar—No Weight— 
No Price 
(Sent in for Analysis—No. 4275.) 


Appearance of Bar: Good. Paper wrap- 
per cream color, name and band of 
gold. Inside foil wrapper. 

Size: About the size of our 10c bars. 

Color: Good. 

Gloss: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Very good. 

Moulding: Good. 

Remarks: This is the finest piece of 
eating chocolate that the Clinic has 
examined for a long time. Chocolate 
had a good clean chocolate taste and 
very fine finish. We do not find this 
kind of eating chocolate in the United 
States any more as the consumer 
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does not want chocolate that has a 
fine true chocolate taste, they want 
a very mild tasting chocolate. Milk 
or light chocolate is in demand and, 
no doubt, will outsell dark chocolate 
in the near future. 


JAPAN 


Code 4aa 38 


Nougat Bar—Sc—No Weight, 
About 2 Oz. 

(Sent in for Analysis—No. 4285.) 
Appearance of Bar: Good. Printed cel- 
lulose wrapper, inside foil wrapper. 
Coating (Dark)—Color: Good. Gloss: 

Fair. Taste: Fair. 
Center: Nougat with raisins and coco- 
nut. Texture: Fair. Taste: Fair. 
Remarks: A very cheap bar. Nougat 
poorly made and tasteless. Would 
sell in the United States for two or 
three cents. 


Code 4bb 38 
Nougat Bar—Sc—No Weight 
(Sent in for Analysis—No. 4286.) 
Appearance of Bar: Good. Printed 
glassine wrapper, inside foil wrapper. 
Coating (Dark)—Color: Good. Gloss: 
Fair. Taste: Fair. 
Center: Light chocolate nougat. Tex- 
ture: Good. Taste: Fair. 
Remarks: Quality very poor, bar would 
sell for 2c or 3c in the United States. 


Code 4cc 38 


Peanut Bar—5c—No Weight 
(Sent in for Analysis—No. 4286-a.) 
Appearance of Bar: Good. Printed cel- 

lulose wrapper, inside foil wrapper. 
Coating (Dark)—Color: Good. Gloss: 
Fair. Taste: Fair. ; 
Center—Peanut Nougat. Texture: 
Good. Taste: Fair. 
Remarks: Very cheap quality bar, 
would sell for 2c or 3c in the United 
States. 


Code 4dd 38 


(Sent in for Analysis—No. 4284.) 

Almond Scotch Taffy: Printed wax 
paper, inside cellulose wrapper. 
Candy: Good. See Remarks. 

Assorted Chocolates: Chocolates had 
mostly cream centers. Coating was 
very cheap tasting and centers were 
tasteless. Mostly topped off with 
chocolate bag work; also two pieces 
made from a grease coating in cups, 
very soft tasteless cream _ centers. 
This candy would not sell in the 
United States. It would be considered 
the cheapest kind of candy. 

First Kiss: Printed wax wrapper inside 
wrapper of foil. Chocolate coated va- 
nilla nut caramel: Good. Piece is simi- 
lar to our le chocolate coated candies. 

Angel: Printed wax wrapper, inside 
wrapper of foil. Chocolate coated 
hard candy blossom chocolate paste 
center: Good. 

Serenata: Printed colored wax wrap- 
per, inside wrapper of foil. Chocolate 
coated, chocolate paste: Good. 

Plum: Printed wax wrapper inside 
wrapper of foil. Chocolate coated 
prune filled with dark cream: Good. 
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ERIC LEHMAN CHATS ON 


FOREIGN CANDIES 


HE packaging of most all for- 

eign candies is outstanding. The 

Clinic has received a number of 
one and two pound boxes which were 
in fine condition when opened. In 
all these boxes, pads were used in the 
bottom, or between the layers in two- 
layer boxes, and also on the top. 

Cellulose wrappers were used on all 
boxes, large and small. Many of the 
individual pieces also were wrapped 
in cellulose. 

Most all the foreign chocelates ex- 
amined were wrapped in printed foil. 
The colors of the foil, as well as the 
printing, were outstanding. The boxes 
were carefully packed, and most of 
them made a fine appearance when 
opened. 

The box tops were different from 


those we find in this country, but - 


were well made. 

The centers were not up to the 
American standard. We found a num- 
ber of chocolate paste centers that 
had turned rancid. Most all flavors 
were imitation; it was impossible to 
identify many of them. Some of the 
pieces contained very little, if any, 
flavor and others contained entirely 
too much. 

Very few nuts are used—that is, 
single nuts. Many of the pieces con- 
tained nut paste or very fine chopped 
nuts. In a number of the pieces we 
could not tell what kind of nut dust 
or paste was used. 

The cream centers were very crude, 
tough, of a dirty color, and chewy. 
The Clinic has never seen a good 
cream center in foreign candies. 

The caramels were mostly like 
toffees. 

The jelly pieces were well made, 
but the coconut centers were poorly 
made, as were the fudge and nou- 
gatines. 

The coatings, with few exceptions, 
were not up to American standards. 
They did not have a good gloss, and 
some had no gloss whatever. Most 
all were greasy to the touch, and in 
some the grease gave the piece a 


false gloss. The taste of the coat- 
ings was not good. Many had a 
slight rancid taste, which, no doubt, 
was caused by the type of ‘center. 
The strings were not good; the better 
class of chocolates were decorated with 
a bag and the bag work was excep- 
tionally well done. There were very 
few hand-dipped pieces; most all were 
machine dipped, with very thin bot- 
toms. 

We examined some solid bars of 
eating chocolate, both dark and milk, 
from different countries, and found 
them to be the finest kind of eating 
chocolate, with a very fine chocolate 
taste, well refined, and neatly put up. 
It seems strange that the eating choc- 
olate is so well made and the choco- 
late used for coatings is so cheaply 
made. 

Of course, we had any number of 
toffees, some foil wrapped, others 
wrapped in wax paper, and some with 
three wrappers—paper, foil and cellu- 
lose. We also found all kinds of qual- 
ity. In talking to a candy man from 
Europe a short time ago we learned 
that the toffee business in Europe had 
been “killed” by all the cheap toffees 
that were being put out, which same 
thing has happened in this country. 

We have talked to a number of 
candy men from Europe in the past 
few years, who said that our type of 
candies would not sell in Europe; that 
our flavors are not as good as theirs; 
in fact, some of our flavors were so 
rank they would not use them; that 
peanuts were fit for animals and not 
for humans; and our coatings are 
made too fast and do not taste good. 
They do admit we make good hard 
candies and cream centers, also that 
we have outstanding box tops. 

In regard to production per unit 
or worker, the European candy mak- 
ers all marvel at the speed and quality 
of work we get in our large factories. 
Of course, their earnings in propor- 
tion are not as high as in this country, 
and they work from 48 to 55 hours 
per week. 








Moscow Taffy: Printed wax wrapper 
inside wrapper of cellulose. Piece is 
similar to our one cent caramel 
goods. 

Nuttips: Printed outside wrapper of 
wax paper, inside wrapper of cellu- 
lose. Candy: Good. 

Fruit Candy: Paper printed wrapper in 
colors, inside cellulose wrapper. Piece 
is a filled hard candy piece, jackets 
were grained, jelly centers were good. 


Remarks: All the above pieces would 
be considered cheap one cent candy 
in the United States and would retail 
for lc each or two or three for a 
cent. Suggest the inside cellulose 
wrapper be changed to a wax paper 
wrapper because the cellulose sticks 
to the candy, making it impossible to 
eat as the cellulose could not be re- 
moved. 


(To Be Continued) 
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BOITORIAL 


Clinics on Foreign Candies 


HETHER domestic producers of confections will 

derive any benefit from the study of foreign-made 

confections is open to debate, and both sides of 
such a controversy will have plenty of adherents in this 
country. Nevertheless, reports of what other countries 
are doing in the manufacture of confections are generally 
of interest to candy manufacturers in this country, whether 
or not any direct benefits may be derived from such a 
study. We feel sure that the report of the Candy Clinic 
on foreign candies, to be found in this issue, will create 
considerable interest among domestic candy men. 

During the many years that the Monthly M. C. Candy 
Clinic has been conducted, its services have been limited 
to domestic producers, and the same has been largely true 
of the Quarterly M. C. Candy Packaging Clinic. The 
fame of both clinics has spread far and wide. Many of 
the foreign subscribers to THE MANUFACTURING CoN- 
FECTIONER have repeatedly asked to be allowed to avail 
themselves of the services of these clinics, since nowhere 
else in the world have there been set up comparable clinics 
for candy and candy packaging. 


In deference to these many foreign requests, THE MAN- 
UFACTURING CONFECTIONER decided to devote the April 
Candy Clinic exclusively to foreign candies, likewise the 
May Candy Packaging Clinic. The report of the Packaging 
Clinic on these foreign candies will appear in our May issue. 

For these two clinics, more than fifty individual boxes 
or wrapped items were received from foreign candy manu- 
facturers. Countries represented included Holland, Scot- 
land, England, Canada, Sweden, Germany, Esthonia, Aus- 
tria, Finland, Egypt, Japan, Argentina and Australia. 

What would be a “representative” group of foreign can- 
dies is anybody’s judgment. It is not pretended that the 
candies analyzed and examined by these two clinics are 
“typical” of foreign goods. The firms represented were 
those who happened at this time to have confections they 
wanted analyzed, either from the standpoint of the pieces 
themselves or of the packaging. 

Naturally, no conclusions can be drawn from these 
clinic reports regarding foreign candies in general, though 
some specific information can be derived regarding certain 


of the countries, since some of the firms represented are 
leaders in confectionery production in their respective 
countries. 

Of course, one must recognize that when a clinic 
steeped in the traditions and habits of taste of one country 
attempts to pass upon the rightness or wrongness of candies 
and packages made in another country for sale to the native 
trade, the foreign manufacturer whose products are being 
criticized is at a disadvantage and the report might not be 
fair to him in all respects. It is doubtful if any critic uses 
spectacles of a neutral color, particularly from the stand- 
point of international neutrality, though we may concede 
all due impartiality to his report. 


Jobbing Trade Supports Plan 


EW developments in the promotion of the Collective 
Cooperation Plan of the N. C. A. are being reported 
each month in THE MANUFACTURING CONFEC- 

TIONER. It is gratifying to know that the plan is being 
actively pushed by many of the jobbers and large retail 
buyers. Bard & Margolies, a well-known jobbing concern 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., has indicated their appreciation and 
desire to add their support, in a letter from their sales 
manager, A. Appelbaum, addressed to THE MANUFACTUR- 
ING CONFECTIONER. Mr. Appelbaum says: 

“We wish to take this opportunity to express our sincere 
appreciation for the intensive advertising campaign re- 
cently instituted by the National Confectioner’s Associa- 
tion. Their plan in distributing the transparencies reading 
“Candy is a delicious food; enjoy some every day’ is 
showing gratifying results. In these times when every 
industry is endeavoring to put its product before the pub- 
lic’s eye, we in the confectionery line must make every 
effort to see that candy too takes its place amongst the 
leaders. However the success of this plan does not alone 
lie with the National Association. It is the duty of every 
candy manufacturer, candy jobber and retailer to co- 
operate and help the plans of the N. C. A. by securing 100 
per cent distribution in their territory of the transpar- 
encies.” 

This wholehearted spirit of cooperation among the job- 
bing houses will go a long way toward making the plan 
a success. 
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You can’t sell buggies in a streamline age! 


TvVE aaa «= OH,IT'S THAT 
DISCOVERED NEW KIND MADE 
SOME GRAND | WITH EXCHANGE 
NEW CANDY. jae cua PECTIN . 
HAVE SOME ? | -JUST LIKE JELLY 
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We sell the newest thing for Bulk Candies— They ELL something i 
Pectin—These new bulk goods mean profits s F W ' 


Sure, times are better. People are buying. Happy 
days are here again. But—are you getting your “L] 
share of the new dollars that are rolling—specifi- You Can get ut ‘ 
cally—in your Jelly Goods line? Seme of the boys 
are—with Pectin—and here’s why: a. “ 3 

If you want to profit now, dress up your linewith (@ x 
new merchandise. People aren’t interested in buyin ; 
the same old stuff they’ve had ever since the Spanis 
War. That’s why there are new model automobiles 
every year—why the railroads run streamline trains. 

Pectin goods are new. Clear, sparkling, colorful 
—they have new eye-appeal. Tender, tangy, delight- 
fully zestful to eat. They give a new taste thrill. 
They’re the kind 1937 quality buyers like and will 
pay for. 

And best news of all—they keep your costs down. 
Exchange Citrus Pectin, world’s best for confec- 
tioners, is selling today at lower prices. It’s easy to 
handle, sets quickly. You get a day's run out ina day. 
Requires no drying room. Longer shelf-life, too. 

Send for free sample. Don’t take 


our word for it. Prove it for your- 


self. Use coupon—today! Exit 
* € = 
| / hao 


CITRUS PECTIN fc 
CONFECTIONERS 


J 


Products Department, Sec. 204, Ontario, California 


| We accept your offer to send us a generous sample of Exchange Citrus 
| Pectin and formulas, together with complete instruction manual. 


| Company 
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PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 


REN ASAE E CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE 
129 W. Madison St., Chicago, Il Ontario, California _ % Hudson St, New York, N.Y. 
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Felton Opens Los Angeles Branch 


Felton Chemical Company, 599 Johnson Ave., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., is opening a direct factory and sales branch 
in Los Angeles, California. The company has leased an 
entire building at 4727 W. Washington blvd., for a num- 
ber of years, and this has been equipped to manufacture 
locally a large number of its products, in addition to hous- 
ing offices and a salesroom. This West Coast branch is 
under direct company management. Robt. E. Felton is 
in charge of sales and will contact the trade in and about 
Los Angeles and Southern California, while Philip A. 
Weintraub will cover San Francisco and the northern part 
of the state as well as Oregon and Washington. Both men 
have been with the company for years. Ample stocks of all 
the company’s products will be carried in Los Angeles. 





St. Louis Branch for Fritzsche 


Fritzsche Bros., Inc., opened a branch office at 308 S. 
4th St., St. Louis, Mo., on April 4. A representative stock 
of essential oils, aromatic chemicals, basic perfume and 
flavor raw materials will be carried at the new branch, 
which is under the supervision of Franc A. Barada, who, 
as representative for the firm for many years, is well known 
to buyers throughout the Middle West. 





James Howell Post, who rose from a $3 per week office 
boy to chairman of the board of the $26,000,000 National 
New Jersey, died in Brooklyn, New 
He was 78 years old. 


Sugar Refining Co., 
York, after a short illness. 





Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O., announces 
the appointment of Walter H. Walker as sales manager 
of the Western display stand division of the company. 
Mr. Walker has had a number of years of successful ex- 
perience in designing and selling of corrugated display 
stands. He will be located at the company’s western 


office at 3301 W. 47th Place, Chicago. 





Sam Tranin, president of the Tranin Egg Products Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., died on March 10. 














Dr. A. F. Hellwig. Director of the Technical Service Division, 
American Maize Products Co., Entertaining Friends at Cuba's 
Famous Patio in Havana 
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Celluloid Corporation announces that its transparent 
packaging material will hereafter be known as Lumarith 
Protectoid. 





Completion of the operating plans for the various glass 
and closure companies merged some time ago was an- 
nounced by Anchor Hocking Glass Corp., Lancaster, Ohio, 
through I. J. Collins, president. The consolidation, bring- 
ing together Anchor Cap Corp. and Hocking Glass Co., 
comprising nine manufacturing plants and two national 
sales organizations, now becomes one of the largest or- 
ganizations of its kind in the world. 





First public showing of Dr. Ernest Guenther’s colored 
motion pictures filmed during recent survey of essential 
oil and spice production in Africa was presented by 
Fritzsche Bros., Inc., at the New York Athletic Club on 
March 24. Dr. Guenther is in charge of the company’s 
research division. 





Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, Inc., New York, essential 
oil house, recently announced the appointment of Tal- 
madge F. Tribble as general manager of the mid-western 
area, with headquarters in Chicago. This appointment is 
in line with the company’s plans to increase the scope of 
their Chicago branch and to enlarge the territory which 
it covers. The Chicago sales staff will be augmented by 
the addition of several more salesmen to the force already 
there. Mr. Tribble was formerly sales manager of the New 
York division of Sharp & Dohme, Inc., and is well known 
throughout the drug industry as a sales executive, author 
and lecturer. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. has announced the 
early construction of new manufacturing and warehouse 
facilities at the East Springfield, Mass., works. This ex- 
pansion is partly to take care of air conditioning business 
which seems certain in connection with housing and 
partly to accommodate certain manufacturing operations 
which will be transferred from the Chicopee Falls, Mass., 
works. 


Stephen P. Goble, vice president of Rockwood & Co., 
cocoa manufacturers, died in New York, April 5. A 
native of Gobles, Mich., he entered the Rockwood firm 
as a shipping clerk. For several years he was vice presi- 
dent of the Association of Cocoa and Chocolate Manu- 
facturers. 


Confectionery industry’s sponsors of the Greater New 
York Fund, Inc., which finances the city’s private health 
and welfare agencies, include the following: John T. 
Collins, president, New York Automatic Canteen Corp.; 
Henry Heide, Jr., secretary, Henry Heide, Inc.; and J. H 
Leonard, treasurer, Wallace & Co. 


Borden Company is offering grocers a new display fea- 
turing the complete “pantry shelf” in order to help re- 
tailers capitalize on the company’s “combined products” 
advertising campaign, which will increase expenditures in 
consumer media by 50 per cent. 
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TAS Fe PRE 
FRESH FRUIT 
In Your Candies 


RASPBERRY eae. 
STRAWBERRY ‘ne.See0" 


For Cream Centers ONLY | oz. per 100 Ib. batch 
For Hard Candies ONLY 2 oz. per 100 Ib. batch 


POLAK’S FRUTAL WORKS 


NEW YORK NC. CHICAGO 
36-14 35th Street, Long Island City 427 West Erie Street 
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‘WeELLO syGAR 


Cerelose is quickly becoming the “Sweetheart” of 
candy and ice cream makers. And why not? 

This pure Dextrose sugar improves flavor, tex- 
ture and quality and lends health appeal to the 
finished products of which it is an ingredient. Why 
not ask our salesman to call and show you how 
Cerelose (Pure Dextrose) can help you? Samples for 


experimental purposes will be provided without cost. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, PLEASE WRITE CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO. 


17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





TO GIVE YOUR CANDIES A 
“SPECIAL SPRING APPEAL’ 


The strawberry, one of Nature’s most popular fruits, has an especially 


strong appeal in the spring, as it is the first of our leading fruits to 
ripen each year. 


OLYMPIA DIPPING STRAWBERRIES 
Selected and packed expressly for dipping, assuring you 
FIRMNESS — UNIFORMITY — FULL COUNT PER CAN 


Enable you to put “Special Spring Appeal” in your chocolate box with 
a delicious Strawberry Cordial. 


Blanke-Baer Extract & Preserving Co. 
3224 South Kingshighway Boulevard - ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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CONFECTIONERS’ 


BRIEFS 





which is called “Honey-Nut Crunch.” 







Shapiro Candy Manufacturing Co., 


resale price as well as the retail resale price. 










Confectionery Co. 











chinery. 





Chicago, is now with Fred W. Amend Co., 


A recent development of the research department of the 
Heyman Process Corp., 601 W. 26th St., New York, is a 
new type hard candy made without cane or corn sugar, 
but composed principally of honey. According to W. A. 
Heyman, inventor of the process and president of the firm, 
necessary machinery and equipment are already installed 
in the New York factory to produce this new confection 


11 Emerson Place, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., announced that effective as of March 28, 
1938, the resale price on their entire line of Emerson 
candies will be protected under the state and national Price 
Maintenance Laws. Their contracts specify the wholesale 
Representa- 
tives are now contacting the trade to obtain signatures of 
jobbing customers to the Fair Trade Agreement. 


Close to 100 members of the Boston Confectionery 
Salesmen’s Club and their friends gathered in the spirit of 
good fellowship at a testimonial dinner at the Hotel 
Manger, March 19, in behalf of Waldo L. Ledwidge, 
northern New England representative for Gold Brand 


Boyer Candy Kitchens, Altoona, Pennsylvania, are mov- 
ing to larger quarters and plan installation of new ma- 


C. W. Bunde, formerly with the National Candy Co., 
Danville, Ill. 
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“1,000 Manufacturers Can't Be Wrong" 




























you CANT BEAT EM 
AT ANY PRICE 









What to Expect from 
BURRELL FEED ..« BOTTOMER BELTS 


Faster Cooling—Burrell Treated Bottomer Belts are 
treated to shorten cocolate set-up time. 


Longer Life—surrell Belts are made of high-grade, dur- 
able materials that will stand the severe punishment. 
Non-Shrinking —Burrel! Treated Belts do not shrink. 
No Stretech—surrell Belts are woven to eliminate ob- 
jectionable stretch. 

With all these advantages, it’s no wonder BURRELL Feed and 
Bottomer Belts are favorites with confection manufacturers. They 


con be had in any width . . . any length . . . treated or untreated. 
Let us send full information. 


BURRE 
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THE SIMPLEX CREAM FONDANT SYSTEM 


Will Increase Production—Reduce Labor and Operating Costs—Require 
Less Floor Space—Improve Quality— 

Adaptable for king and ling perfectly all types of Hand Roll 

or Cast Creams on limited or production basis. 

The “SIMPLEX” is now manu- . ‘ 

factured in several models (for Write us for details. 

cream fondant, toffees, grained “Cutting Costs with a Simplex.” 


adaptable to your particular prob- VACUUM CANDY MACHINERY CO. 


New York City 

















CONFECTIONERS USE BURNETT'S 


yé VANILLAS 


FOR QUALITY AND UNIFORMITY! 
MONOGRAM FORT. . Regular Strength 


DREADNAUGHT . . . Extra Strength 


ARMADA . . . 5 Times Stronger {gives 
the flavor without increasing liquid content } 
JOSEPH BURNETT COMPANY, 437 D STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 







































Ever seeking to improve cocoa and chocolate equipment 


T is natural that the name of LEHMANN appears so often 
in relation to the development of machinery for refining cocoa 
and chocolate, because LEHMANN has maintained a leading 
position in that field for more than 100 years. With such a 
background our efficient organization of designers and engineers 
always is seeking to improve on existing methods and practices. 
Their knowledge and experience are 
freely available to manufacturers who 
have the same thought in mind. 


J, M. LEHMANN COMPANY, Inc. LE 


250 West Broadway New York, N. Y. 









Established 1834 " an 


The BB vrei for Quality in 
Factory: Lyndhurst, N. J. Machinery Since 1834 
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BETTER CANDY 
BUSINESS 


| US 
DENIGIOUSIROOO 


NJOY SOME@ EVERY DAY! 


WHEN you realize that there are 1,250,000 candy 
retailers and more than 10,000 candy manufacturers 
and jobbers in the United States—and when you think 
of the millions of people employed by these retailers, 
manufacturers and jobbers— then you begin to get 
some idea of what it would mean to have all of these 
people working together to sell more candy. 

The possible benefits to the candy industry are 
almost beyond calculation! 

+ And now the National Confectioners’ Association 
has developed a plan to make these possible benefits 
a definite reality. 

You can do your part simply by seeing that the 
seal reproduced above receives the widest possible 
distribution. 

If you are not already familiar with the plan write 
to NATIONAL CONFECTIONERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
224 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


*“ COMPLIMENTS OF 


CURTISS CANDY COMPANY 


OTTO SCHNERING, President 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








Mie 
CANDY & 


MANUFACTURERS ... 


There is no need to tell you what uncontrclled weather 
conditions can do to candy quality . . . to manufacturing 
operations . . . to profits. 

We can assure you, however, that “graying” of chocolate, 
stickiness of candy and machines, or delays in wrapping, 
due to varying temperature and humidity, can be posi- 
tively eliminated. 


The experience of Louis Sherry, 


Inc., Lifesavers, and many others S urlevan 


who have installed our Air Con- 
ditioning Systems is the proof we 
are prepared to offer. 


Perhaps we can help in solving 
your own weather-control problem. 


THE COOLING & AIR CONDITIONING DIVISION 
B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 


(ion) ATLANTA CAMDEN CHICAGO GREENSBORO 
CS LOS ANGELES NEW YORK 











Americas 


“No.1 OIL 
of ORANGE 


o“= mesely ) 
COLD PRESSED, U. S. P. 


Sold to the American market exclusively through : 
FRITZSCHE BROTHERS, INC., 76 Ninth Ave., New York City and 
DODGE & OLCOTT COMPANY, 180 Varick St., New York City 


Diaeiesen Colisen Regt Soatnn Rodeaes yg 
for: a canis 
—— 1928, Products Dept., California Prait Growers Exchange 
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Syrup Manufacturer Cooperates With 
Confectioner's Campaign 


A. E. Staley Manufacturing Company, Decatur, 
Illinois, Starch and Syrup Manufacturer, Aids 
Drive to Make America More Candy Conscious 


Heading the “Honor Roll,” of firms This large manufacturer of starches The letter reproduced here from th: 
who are aiding the Association drive is and syrups has expressed in a very company's president and the two fol 
the name of the A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. practical way its interest in the Associ- lowin pages indicate the several way| 
of Decatur, lil. ation's promotion thet the Staley Co. and its men ari!) 

campaign. furthering our plen to sell more candy 











ee Administration Building 
ok grto . A.E. Staley Manufacturing Co., 
; Decatur, lil. 
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Staley Research Laboratories Staley Corn Processing Plant, Decatur, Ill. 













taley Journal Tells Story of about this year's candy promotion 

NOC A, Collective Cooperation campaign. This article tells each of 

Campaign In Its April Issue Staley’s 1600 employees, its thou- 
sands of customers (wholesaler, job- 
ber, and retailer), its brokers, and 

' its business friends about the cam- 
paign and how the Staley organization 
is getting back of it. 






In its April issue, the Staley com- 
pany's house organ, The Staley Jour- 
nal, carries a double page, center 
spread, illus- 
trated story 
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Association Transfer Also Included In 
April Staley Journal 










Tipped into ‘each copy of the Staley Journal, along with 





the article on the “eat more candy’ drive, will be one of 


the association's new window transfers. Journal readers are 






asked to find a proper place in which to display this trans- 


fer. In this way the Staley Journal expects to'add a good 






many thousands of transfers to the total of a million placed 






that is this year's association goal. 











Staley Salesmen's Cars Carry Publicity to All Parts of the Count 


Staley distribution of the campaign 
transfers is not confined to the cir- 
culation of the Staley Journal. 
There are more than 100 Staley 
salesmen making their regular 
rounds each day. Their cars are 

seen by hundreds of people 

in every state in the Union. As 

fast as the transfers can be 
erected, each Staley car takes 

its definite place in the cam- 


paign. 


Staley Syrup Tank Wagons Are Moving Billboards 


For Association Slogan 


In addition to salesmen's cars, 
Staley operates a fleet of syrup 
tank trucks in the larger cities. 
Striking because of their size 
and shape, these trucks are ef- 
fective moving billboards for 
any message they carry on 
their sides. The slogan of the 
candy drive is now a part of 
this message. Long wooden 
panels on each side of the 
truck body reproduce the cam- 
paign slogan with the familiar 


logotype. 





Staley Salesmen Are Placing 


_ these transfers in the offices and stores of cus!) 
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Association Transfers at ’ Poin 


of Sale’’ Outlets 


Last, but not least, all the Staley salesmen ar@ 
equipped with ample stocks of the drive trans) 
fer. There are many advantageous locations fe | 


tomers, and Staley men are doing their part | 
make the million a reality by placing as many} 
transfers as possible “on location.” 









You Can Further Your Association's Campaign by Urging Other 


Manufacturers to do as the Staley Company Is Doing 


Mr. A. E. Staley, Jr's., letter reprinted on the first page of this 
insert is worth reading over and over again. Mr. Staley, in hearing the 
story of the National Confectioners’ Association plan of Collective Co- 
operation instantly visualized that thie campaign was the start of a new 


chapter in business cooperation. 


Those of us who have gone to work on this campaign have not waited for 
the rest of the industry to show what they will do, but have undertaken 


to start the program by doing what we can individually. 


The cooperation of Mr. Staley and his company in this campaign is a big 
asset, We feel sure that everyone who learns of the manner in which the 
Staley Company has entered into this most important project of our in- 
dustry will be inspired to do more themselves, and to spread the gospel. 
Every one interested in the success of this plan of Collective Coopera- 
tion should try to get his business friends and associates actively in- 
terested in thie far-reaching work. While mich has already been accam- 
plished, there is still a great deal to be dome. 


I know the industry appreciates very much the active cooperation of Mr. 

Staley and hie company and I am hoping as time goes on, that there will 

be other recruits who will join all of us in this great work. Such par- 
ticipation will estimate all of us to do even greater things. 


NATIONAL CONFECTIONERS ' ASSOCIATION 
Merchandising-Advertising Committee 
Otto Schnering, Chairman 


W. C. Dickmeyer 
March 5, 1938 H. C. Chapman 


ed Sy. " pea 


The Industry is very much indebted to all members of their business press who are doing a real job in pro- 
roting the Plan of COLLECTIVE COOPERATION. Everyone is sincerely grateful to them. 
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VOSS 


with ““‘VOSS”’ Belts 
There is “‘NO LOSS”’ 


In Production — Due to 
Breakdowns or Shutdowns. 


Longer Life—Periect Operation and Satisfaction 
Guaranteed—Most Complete Line— 
Lowest Prices 


Let Us 
Batch Roller Belts 
Serve YOU Caramel Cutter Belts 
Caramel Cutter Boards 
® Carrier Belts Cooling Tunnel 
Cherry Dropper Belts—Treated 
Prices and Enrober Feed Table Belts—Piain or Treated 
Samples on Enrober Bottomer Belts—Piain or Treated 
P Glazed Cooling Tunnel Belts—Latest Improved—Black or 
Request White Glazed 
Packing Table Belts—Plain or Coated 
Conveyor Belts for All Purposes 
Woven Cotton and Duck Belting 





SERVICE - SATISFACTION - SAVINGS 
OSS BELTING & SPECIALTY CO. 


1750-1756 Berwyn Ave. - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ENCE OF 
TARTARIC ACID 


POWDERED CRYSTAL 
GRANULAR 


CITRIC ACID 


POWDERED CRYSTAL 
GRANULAR 


SODIUM 
CHEMISTS CITRATE 1843 





















- CHAS. PFIZER & CO. inc - 
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Manufacturers who use Douglas Confectioners’ C Thin 
Boiling Starch are obtaining greater clarity and better 
color in their gums and jellies. In addition they are 
getting longer shelf life for their products. A trial will 


convince you also. 


Have you tried Penford Confectioners’ Crystal White 





Corn Syrup—the syrup of uniform quality! 


PENICK & &F@Q@RD yoo. Inc. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 








| Baas 


Do not let your sales go down when the 
thermometer goes up. Ask us to send you 
our new series of “FRESHNESS” formulas 
for summer — low ingredient and produc- 
tion costs —- heat and humidity resistant — A c t p ti READY 
a fair profit for you. ompiete Frectin » be Uf 


THE NULOMOLINE COMPANY Product for Making NOTHING 
Manufacturers of Standardized Invert Sugars Jellied Candies ‘ : 
/ ee”, 


120 WALL STREET NEW YORK 


Western Office: 333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
in Canada: Nulomoline Ltd., 1410 Stanley St., Montreal 
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The ACME All-Brazed Seamless 


Steam Jacket Kettle 


Developed after many years 
of research and experience 








Fast 


Economical 





Cookers 








Why the ACME All-Brazed Kettle is superior to the riveted and soldered type— 


Joint is permanent 


The inner and outer shells are seamless, and brazed together permanently. This type of union is as strong as the 
copper itself, and is not affected by heat, steam and temperature as is the riveted and soldered joint. 


At 125 lb. gauge steam pressure, the temperature (353° F.) is within 65° of the melting point of solder 
(418° F.). A brazed joint requires 1620° to affect it, and such a high temperature is never attained in a 
cooking kettle. Consequently, a brazed joint is not affected in the slightest degree. 


More cooking surface 


In a kettle of, say, 50 gallon capacity, with a riveted and soldered joint, nearly three times (2.7) more cooking 
surface is lost than with a brazed joint. In larger sizes, the difference is proportionately greater. 


No solder and rivets to add dead weight 


In a brazed kettle every pound of copper used is effective, there being no dead weight in the form of solder and 
rivets. 


No costly repairs 


On high-pressure work, a riveted kettle either fails to hold entirely, or needs frequent costly repairs. A brazed 
kettle will serve longer than any single or double riveted kettle on the market. 


High efficiency 


In a true test of pound for pound in weight, inch for inch in working surface, high safety factor, longevity, and 
efficiency, the All-Brazed Kettle will be found to be superior to any other type of kettle on the market and is 
guaranteed as such. 


Meets Insurance Specifications—All Acme Steam Jacket Kettles conform to the specifications of the Liability Insurance 


Companies. 
We also manufacture kettles from stainless steel, monel, and other alloys. 


ACME COPPERSMITHING COMPANY, 2535 Maypole Avenue, Chicage, Hlineis 
APRIL, 1938 
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a very popular Mixer... 


. . . for mixtures capable of being drawn off 


Designed in every detail 


to satisfy confectioners 
cc 


Capacities 


Model C-5 (illustrated), 25 to 80 
Gallons capacity. Built within 
frame, as shown. Larger capaci- 
ties also available (see Model E-5, 
next page). 


Kettle 


Brazed or riveted kettle. This 
Mixer can also be fitted with ket- 
tles made from stainless steel, 
monel, aluminum, or other metal 
or alloy. 


Motor or 


Belt Drive 


Direct motor drive, or tight and 
loose pulleys, can be provided. 


A gitators Model C-5 


Single or double acting agitators. 


Bronze 
Bearings 
The vertical shaft running in bronze bearings will never become stuck, to stop leverage of the agitator. A bronze plug 


attached to the bottom of the vertical shaft shuts off the drawoff on the inside of the kettle and acts as a bearing for the 
shaft. This construction results in— 


Smoother Action of theagitatoranda More Uniform Batch Mixture 





ACME COPPERSMITHING COMPANY, 2535 Maypole Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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The ACME Gum Kettle 


Model E-5 — 100-Gallon to 300-Gallon Capacities 


Single or Double 
Acting Agitators 


Built identically as in 


Model C-5. 


Construction similar to 
Model C-5 (see preced- 
ing page), except meth- 
od of mounting machin- 
ery and supporting the 
weight of the kettle. 


Up to 80 gallons capacity, the 
Mixer without frame is not 
heavy enough to stay in posi- 
tion under the force of the 
transmission belt. 


Prompt Response to Your Inquiries 






ACME COPPERSMITHING COMPANY, 2535 Maypele Avenue, Chicago, Mlinois 
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| The ACME Tilting Mixer 
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Mixtures requiring high 
heat with rapid and thor- 
ough mixing are handled 
quickly and safely. 


Equipped with brazed or riveted kettle, 
and with standard agitator, or with our 
special agitator as illustrated. 

An ALL-BRAZED KETTLE, provided 
with our SPECIAL AGITATOR, provides 
the best combination to COOK RAPIDLY, 
MIX THOROUGHLY, and to turn out a 
batch WITHOUT SCORCHING. 

The special agitator is made of heavily 
galvanized steel bar, shaped carefully to the 
contour of the kettle, and fitted with high-tension brass spring scrapers 
designed to cover the entire heating surface of the kettle. Within this 
main agitator revolves a smaller one which consists of three paddles and 
is set in an off-center position. While the main agitator revolves in 
one direction, the smaller one revolves in the other, at the same time 
circling by means of an internal gear. The result is a CONSTANT, 
EVEN and COMPLETE AGITATION of the batch. 

For whatever purpose intended, within their range, the Acme Tilting 
Mixers are built to modern standards. Whether equipped with brazed 
or riveted kettle, pulley or motor drive, single or double action agita- 
tor, each part fulfills its purpose adequately and efficiently. 

This model can also be furnished with gas-burner attachment for 
use in making nougats, caramels, etc. 

Stainless steel, monel, aluminum or other alloy kettle can be adapted 
if desired. We are skillfully adept to furnish either. 








ACME Copper Revolving Pan 


® Designed for maximum 
production. 


® Mounted on solid cast-iron 
frame. 


@ Three legs keep the ma- 
chine level and solid under 
tension of the transmission 


belt. 


Gears and pulleys mounted in one solid casting, thereby preventing “wob- 
ble.” Simple and efficient stuffing box. Belt shifter permits operation of 
machine from the front. Pan can be furnished of copper, stainless steel 
or any other alloy, and provided with a coil, plain or with ribs. Every 
pan is fastened with non-corrosive bolts. Can be provided with tight and 
loose pulleys or with direct motor drive. 


Let us quote on your requirements 


ACME COPPERSMITHING COMPANY, 2535 Maypole Avenue, Chicago, Ilinois 
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With a NEW 


Pop Wrapping Machine 
that shouts of THRIFT! 


Your profit on pops is going to be higher this 
season. Here’s the good news—a new wrapping 
machine, the Model LP-2, saves an average of 
20% on wrapping material, as compared with 
our former Model LP. The new machine is faster 
(110-120 per minute) . . . it occupies 7 sq. ft. less 
floor space. Moreover, it is lower in price. 

Add up the savings offered by these improvements. Yearly, they total a 
tidy sum. 

The LP-2 produces neater, more attractive wrapping to pep up sales. Wraps 
a wide range of sizes and shapes—rectangular, round, oval, pear-shaped, or ball 
pops. Easily adjustable. 

The machine requires only one operator. An improved feed conveyor pre- 
sents a flat surface so that operator can sweep pops from the feed table onto the 
carrier chain. Pops cannot fall through. 

The carrier chain grips the pop firmly by the head, clamping the 
wrapper to the pop and holding it in position until folding and twist- 
ing are completed. This assures uniform folds, as the wrapper cannot 
shift or slip. The last fold and twist are sealed by heat. 

All operating parts are enclosed in the case of the machine pro- 
tected from sugar dust, syrup, etc. 

Consult our nearest office for further information. 






























PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES 
MODEL LP-2 Mexico, D. F.: Apartado 2303 Buenos Aires, Argentina: David H. Orton, Maipu 231 
Peterbo-ough, England: Baker Perkins, Ltd. Melbourne, Australia: Baker Perkins, Pty., Led. 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY )& 
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BASIC FACTORS IN 


PACKAGE RE-DESIGN .. . 


By ERNST A. SPUEHLER 


Package Designer, and Member of the 
Candy -Packaging Board of “The Manufacturing Confectioner” 


CCORDING to the mod- 
ern conception of a pack- 
age or wrap, it is more 

than just an article of utility. 
In addition to being a container, 
it is also a personified messenger, 
and in some packages the latter 
function is more important than 
the package’s utility value. 

In the candy package, both 
functions are important. In 
addition to keeping intact and 
protecting the merchandise, and 
providing a useful container for 
storage or handling purposes, the 
package also is used as a sales 
stimulator, and indirectly it acts 
as a public relations agent for 
the manufacturer, and in this day public relations is an 
exceedingly important phase of the business picture. 

Let us assume that a package in its three elements of 
design (illustrative, decorative and lettering) meets these 
requirements. Yet two, three or five years hence it may 
be lacking in certain important respects, for the reason 
that there is a continual change in the psychology of the 
buyer and in accepted styles of design. 





ERNST A. SPUEHLER 


Testing Package Designs 


A test of the effectiveness of the package design is pro- 
vided by the attitude of the buyer. If the buyer is favor- 
ably impressed by the package—that is, he is satisfied that 
the merchandise is what he wants, that the merchandise 
(in the case of confectionery) is moving at a rate that 
insures freshness of the product, and the package leaves 
a favorable impression of the merchandise it contains and 
of the manufacturer—then the package is effectively serv- 
ing both of its functions. 

The results of such a test as that described above will 
depend on a number of factors, of which three are very 
important: (1) the class of buyers to whom the test is 
given, (2) the locality (or section of the country), and 
(3) the time (or year) when the test is made. 

As regards the class of customers, I would point out 
that the manufacturer whose candy has consumer accept- 
ance and a large part of whose volume is repeat buying 
will not employ the same ideas of package design as the 
manufacturer who caters to a foreign market or to tour- 
ist trade. The former will attempt to develop some dis- 
tinctive characteristic that will be carried throughout his 
packages, and that will not be discarded when the time 
comes for re-designing the line. The manufacturer sell- 
ing to foreign markets will study the likes of his foreign 
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. tion than the quality of the goods. 


customers in matters of package design as well as in mat- 
ters of merchandise. Packages for the tourist trade may 
be analyzed differently for design and will have some local 
color injected. 


Locality of Sale Must Be Considered 


As to the effect of locality on package design, it is 
evident from what has already been said that sometimes 
this is closely related to the class of buyers. Moreover, 
even for the same class of trade, some designs and colors 
do better in certain sections of the country than in other 
sections. 

Also, in the same localities we find different classes of 
buyers. For example, there are the poorer districts, where 
only low priced merchandise can be moved in quantities 
and where the size of the package is given more considera- 
At the other extreme 
are the Park Avenue clientele, who demand ithe last word 
in style. The design of most packages is directed to the 
“middle classes”’—that is, somewhere between these two 
extremes. One must direct his packaging design to the 
class of people who are to buy the merchandise. 

Just as clothes fashions change with periods, so do styles 
in packaging design. During the past few years we went 
through a period of design stressing utmost simplicity. 
In typography, this was expressed in plain block lettering, 
and in illustration and decoration the very simplest ele- 
ments were used. This was so universally the practice, 
that even the last straggler in the parade was conscious 
of it. 


Trends Point to More Decorative Effects 


But the inevitable is happening, and a reaction is already 
setting in. The trend is toward more decorative effects— 
toward complexity and away from simplicity. The public 
demands relief from old styles. The “new” style now be- 
coming evident will very likely be “old” ten years hence. 
It is change, change, change. But if we must cater to 
changing thought in design to sell merchandise, there is 
nothing we can do but accept it. 

It does not necessarily follow that all designs ultimately 
become “old.” When we look into the past, we find that 
some simple lettering has lived through the ages and always 
remained fresh and attractive. To use an illustration out- 
side the confectionery field, the word “Lux” on soap wrap- 
pers is lettered in a simple block design that will still be 
pleasing 100 years hence. Some styles of lettering asso- 
ciated with the days of the Roman Empire have been used 
by designers through all these ages and still remain fresh 
and vibrant. 

When we analyze the design of a package, we first an- 
alyze the three elements of design—illustrative, decorative 


(Turn to Page 54, Please) 
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TRADE MARK LEGISLATION— 


(Continued from Page 22) 


under any other Section of this Act, or upon ex- 
piration under this Section.” 
This would seem to contradict the one previously 
quoted, which forbids renewal. 


Title Ill. Search File 


This is another important innovation long advocated 
by many trade-mark attorneys. The Title indicates its 
purpose, viz., to develop a Search File, wherein all regis- 
tered marks, and all marks for which applications for 
registration are pending, and all unregistered trade-marks 
in use in the United States, would be “Deposited.” 

Marks which could be so “Deposited” would include: 

“Section 29—Any mark including for the purposes 
of this section a trade-mark, symbol, package, config- 
uration of goods, or any word, phrase, slogan, or 
label used for the purpose of identifying any mer- 
chandise or business, may be deposited in the Patent 
Office, etc.” 


It requires no special stretch of the imagination to see 


what an enormous amount of detail will be required to - 


develop even a relatively complete “Search File,” especially 
in view of extending the “Deposit” privileges to “pack- 
ages” and “configuration of goods.” Innumerable dis- 
putes will arise in connection with conflicting claims of 
prior rights as to packages and configuration of goods, 
and these two should be eliminated from the privileges of 
this Title. 

There are literally millions of unregistered trade-marks, 
which it would be necessary for the users to “deposit” 
in order to make them legal. 

Section 30 of this Title contains a provision that a 
“deposited” mark may be removed from the records at 
the end of five years, unless the depositor, before the end 
of the five years files an affidavit that the “mark is still 
in use.” It does not say what happens to the mark at 
the end of the second five-year period. 

Section 32 of this Title makes it illegal to use a mark 
which has not been so “Deposited.” Furthermore, no 
matter how long a mark has been used, if it has not been 
registered, its continued use is illegal, if it has not been 
“Deposited.” 

This is, of course, for the purpose of forcing trade-mark 
users to “deposit” their marks. Even use during a trial 
period, to see whether the goods on which the mark is 
used have sales possibilities, would be illegal. 

Section 31, however, says that “Deposit” shall have 
“no legal effect,” but the following Section 32, as I have 
said, has a very decided negative legal effect by saying 
that it is illegal to use amy mark that has not been “de- 
posited.” In other words, it legalizes “deposited” marks, 
and illegalizes marks not “deposited.” 

There should be a provision for the cancellation of a 
fraudulently “deposited” mark on proper showing of 
facts, supported by evidence, and deciding the respective 
rights of conflicting interests relative to simultaneous 
depositors of the same mark, which are sure to arise. 

Therefore, under the provisions of this Bill, the neces- 
sary procedure relative to registering a trade-mark would 
be: First, “deposit” the mark, and pay the fee of $2.00. 
This is necessary in order to make the mark a legal mark. 
Second, within § years thereafter, file an application to 
register it, and pay a fee of $15.00. Both procedures are 
necessary. Obviously an illegal mark could not be reg- 
istered as a legal mark, and therefore the deposit would 
be required. 

Many trade-mark users will merely “Deposit” and not 
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“Register,” and disregard the possibility of getting into 
trouble on account of Sections 31 and 32, referred to 
above. 

This Title of the Bill is an ambitious idea, but I seri- 
ously doubt its practicability. 


Title X. Repeal of Previous Acts 


This Title, Section 44, contains a provision: 
“Registration under previous Acts shall continue 
in force and effect for the unexpired terms thereof 
but may not be renewed, and the marks so registered, 
if eligible, may be registered under this Act.” 

This would make it necessary for the owners of all 
marks registered under the Act of 1905 to reregister them 
under this Bill, if it becomes a law, some time prior to 
their dates of expiration. 

As stated, no provision is made for the reregistration 
of marks registered under the 1920 Act. 

This provision relative to trade-marks registered under 
the 1905 Act, is undoubtedly intended to clear the files 
of the Patent Office of thousands of registered marks which 
are not now considered valid marks. 

Such marks were registered during the period when the 
Patent Office was not as strict as it now is relative to 
registering marks which are on the border-line of what 
are, and what are not technical trade-marks. 

Nevertheless, it seems hardly fair to owners of such 
marks to compel them to go to all the expense and an- 
noyance incidental to filing applications to reregister them. 
They will also be confronted with the much sharper tech- 
nical attitude of the Patent Office than that which pre- 
vailed at the time that they were previously registered. 
In many cases, registration will no doubt be refused. 


Conclusion 


As I see it, this Bill has a commendable purpose, but 
should be amended in several important particulars. I 
am reliably informed that the Committee on Patents, in 
view of the arguments presented at the hearings, has 
decided to take no further action on the Bill at this ses- 
sion, but intends to redraft it for presentation at the next 
session of Congress. 





Confectioners’ Briefs 


Barricini Candy Shops, Long Island City, New York, 
is celebrating the 10th anniversary of the founding of its 
chain of stores. The chain’s growth from one store in 
1928 to its present 12 stores was featured in advertising 
appearing in New York newspapers recently. 





W. F. R. Murrie, president, Hershey Chocolate Corp., 
recently was guest of honor at the regular meeting of the 
Cincinnati Candy Recovery Association. Speaking to 72 
persons attending the meeting and steak dinner, Mr. 
Murrie told of his entry into the candy field, develop- 
ment and changes in the field he has seen in his 42 years 
with the company, growth of the Hershey plant itself, 
and production and distribution problems of the industry 
at large. 





Under direction of Don Couper, new advertising man- 
ager, Loft, Inc., 40th Ave. and 9th St., Long Island City, 
N. Y., has recently issued to its salesmen a portfolio of 
photographs of Easter candies and packages. The eight- 
page spiral-bound booklet shows more than 50 different 
items (photos) together with prices and descriptions. 
Three hundred of the portfolios were issued. 
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CONFECTIONE! 
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By O. F. LIST 


Staff, THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 


sition, held at the Palmer House, Chicago, March 22 

to 25, again demonstrated how closely the Confec- 
tionery Industry is associated with progress in better pack- 
aging and merchandising. Exhibits of the manufacturers 
of packaging equipment and supplies featured the products 
of a great many of the better-known candy manufactur- 
ers, while several of the formal addresses covered sub- 
jects of special and particular interest to the Confectionery 
trade. 

“Making Packages Talk,” an address given by Ivan Mill- 
er, associate editor of Food Industries, stressed the impor- 
tance of attractiveness and appeal in packages of foods 
and groceries (also certain confections) in mass displays 
at self-service stores; at consumer co-ops; and at stores 
featuring the perishable foods preserved by freezing. “Pack- 
ages must talk,” said Mr. Miller, “for Mrs. Consumer likes 
to be told.”” Grade labels mean little, he said, to the aver- 
age consumer, for most consumers cannot distinguish be- 
tween various grades of the same product. But good de- 
scriptive labels that actually describe, will find ready ac- 
ceptance. 


Tuesday afternoon’s program in the Unit Packaging 
section opened with a talk on “Protective Packaging Ma- 
terials,” by Charles E. Fawkes of Pyroxylin Products, 
Inc., Chicago. Although highly technical in most of its 
phases, Mr. Fawkes’ talk did convey the message that 
many efficient packages have been devised which inhibit 
the migration of gases and liquids through the package 
wall. The permeability of the several elements making 
up some of these packages was given, and performance 
of the closed package shown against moisture vapor. 
Recent materials and processes have been evolved which 
impart functional properties to printed paper; furthermore, 
the changes brought about may be accompanied by decora- 
tive effects. A rigid control of paper, ink, method of ap- 
plication, lacquer formulation, etc., are required. The 
resulting papers are used as canister labels, tight wrappers 
for chip-board shells, loose wrappers for packages of the 
tuck-in style, as well as for envelopes, etc. The develop- 
ment of the property of “moisture-proofness” was be- 
cause of its importance, described as an example. Mr. 
Fawkes showed, however, that part of the moisture-proof- 
ness of this class of lacquered paper is lost in the subsequent 
package forming operation. Therefore, he said, it is de- 
sirable to produce an excess of moisture-proofness in the 
sheet before mounting, wrapping, or labeling, so that the 
lowered rate will still be satisfactory. Presiding at this 
session of the Unit Packaging division was Oliver F. Benz, 
director of sales, E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., Wil- 
mington, Delaware. 


Introducing New Package 


_At the Wednesday session of the Unit Packaging sec- 
tion, presided over by Frank Greenwald, vice president of 
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the National Adhesives Corp., New York, an interesting 
outline of the development and merchandising of a new 
package was presented by Everett Worthington, American 
Can Co., New York, and F. D. Gonda, vice president, 
Einson-Freeman Co., New York. Certain research work is 
always necessary before the production and introduction 
of a package, said Mr. Worthington. He discussed for- 
mulas and practices for the determination of size, shape 
and material to be employed. His illustration of methods 
of insuring success for a new package were informative 
and interesting. Mr. Gonda discussed several problems 
in connection with the introduction of a new package for 
a well-known product. The introduction of a new pack- 
age should entail at least two months of preparation, he 
said. The actual introduction itself may be divided into 
three periods: Dramatization; rationalization; and familiar- 
ization. The speaker discussed the use of premiums to dis- 
pose of merchandise in the old packages prior to, and dur- 
ing the introduction of the new package. He spoke of the 


’ pulling power of gold as used on packages and wrappers. 


Illustrating his talk with the story of the introduction of 
the beer can, he showed how the new package can and must 
be dramatically presented to the sales force, so that the 
salesmen, in turn, can translate their enthusiasm over to 
their customers. 

One of the outstanding talks of the conference was 
given before the Unit Packaging section on Wednesday 
afternoon, by Ben Nash, merchandise consultant of New 
York. The subject was: “What Is a Satisfactory Package?” 
Development of the most satisfactory package, said the 
speaker, is dependent upon the merchandising idea de- 
signed to sell more merchandise. Those who plan to have 
packagings developed or are in the packaging industry 
should apply more flexible thinking, ingenuity and co-oper- 
ation. This has to be done in future packagings in order 
to find new and better ways to give the consumer a 
packaged product which promises more and delivers more, 
and to give the sales department and the merchant a pack- 
age which is a better salesmaker. The packaging project 
should therefore be carried on under dual direction of the 
sales, production or purchasing executive, and a package 
design consultant. The first, to direct the sales, cost and 
production requirements; the second, to enlist and direct 
creative ingenuity and visual aspects to conform to the 
basic merchandising essence. Mr. Nash indicated that just 
at present, when executives aren’t snowed-under with sales 
activities, is the time to be at work on every new product 
or packaging development so that it may be completed and 
ready for the coming selling cycle. 


Package Development 
Another informative talk was given at this session by 
Roland L. Baum, of the United Drug Co., Boston, on “A 


Working Plan for Package Development.” Before launch- 
ing into his subject, the speaker distributed to the audi- 
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ence an outline of a plan for package development now 
being used by his company. The eight steps included in 
the plan were then discussed in detail. These are steps: 
1. Sales department hands detailed memo to advertising 
manager. 2. Advertising manager institutes copy and 
design procedure and checks on development cost. 3. Pro- 
duction department organizes technical detail. 4. Art 
director selects designer, transmits merchandising objec- 
tives, technical information. 5. Designer prepares pre- 
liminary sketches, gets OK’s, develops dummies and com- 
prehensives. 6. Designs approved by advertising, sales 
production, research and legal departments. 7. Cost es- 
timated, approved by gross profits department. 8. Product 
and package approved by cabinet of company officers. The 
Baum presentation also included enumeration of basic rules 
for the establishment and effective operation of a packag- 
ing committee. These rules are classified into two groups, 
first, personnel, and second, operation. Under “personnel” 
he listed the following three rules: 1. The committee shall 
be qualified to supply the designer with complete informa- 
tion pertaining to merchandising objectives, production 
technique and cost limitations. This would seem to re- 
quire a minimum personnel consisting of the sales, produc- 
tion, and advertising managers. This group should be 


augmented by subordinates in closer touch with details. - 


2. Committee members shall hold full aughority to make 
final decisions. 3. Company officials shall announce the 
existence and authority of this committee to the entire 
organization. Under “operation” the speaker listed the 
following five rules: The committee shall, 1. Organize 
its requirements before selecting the designer. 2. Deter- 
mine in advance the cost, approximately at least, of the 
package development, including designer’s fee. 3. Select 
a qualified designer. 4. “Provide a system of checks and 
controls to insure complete fulfillment in the finished pack- 
age of all requirements. 5. Meet at least once a year to 
make a survey of all the company’s packaged merchandise 
and prepare a re-design schedule. 


Candy Displayed 


Prominent in the displays of packaging machines and 
materials were the candy and confection products of many 
prominent manufacturers. These included Maillard, Su- 
chard, Buckeye Candy, International Nut, Bunte, Oster- 
mueller, Baker, New England Confectionery, Reed, King, 
Beech Nut, Schrafft, Kraft caramels, Frantz marshmallows, 
Borden caramels, Life Saver, Hershey, Park & Tilford, Geo. 
Close (Boston), Wischmann, Bonomo, Heide, and others. 

Among the exhibitors of packaging machinery and sup- 
plies serving the Confectionery Industry were duPont Cel- 
lophane; Stokes and Smith with their transwrap machine 
for sacking and sealing candies in cellophane and cello- 
phaning individual pieces; Goodyear with its pliofilm for 
wrapping individual candies as well as sacking, and in this 
connection, the sealing machine for closing pliofilm sacks 
shown by Pen-Mac-Nye of Cuyahoga Falls, N. Y.; Kalama- 
zoo Vegetable Parchment Co.,showing their product around 
Beich and Johnson boxed candies; Triangle packaging ma- 
chinery; Williamson odorless adhesives used on Baker’s 
chocolate and Peerless Maid colonial sticks; Seal, Inc., 
showing heat seal transparent films for laminating over 
printed papers and boards; Reynolds Metal Co. with foil 
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wrappings on several kinds of candies; Hinde & Dauche 
with shipping cartons; Miller Wrapping & Machine Co. 
demonstrating a machine for wrapping candy boxes in cel- 
lophane or other transparent covering; Sylvania cellophane; 
S. K. Smith, Pilliod Cabinet Co., Durant Mfg. Co. and 
Merchants Box Co.—all with re-use and gift boxes; Wrap- 
Ade Machine Co. with their machine for bag making and 
bag sealing; Hayssen Manufacturing Co. with a machine 
for covering boxes with waxed paper or other protective 
covering; Riegel Paper Co. featuring a large and repre- 
sentative candy display and especially, Easter or Mother’s 
Day baskets of their newly developed crystallon box cover- 
ing in blue, pink and lavender; Celluloid Corporation fea- 
turing Lumarith Protectoid and demonstrated on Beech 
Nut candy and gum; Tablet & Ticket Co. showing box 
seals and tags; and, the Toledo Scale Co. 


Candy Men Attend 


Candy men seen visiting the Exposition on various days 
included: Messrs. Chase, Gleason, Gutsgesell and Otte of 
E. J. Brach & Sons, Chicago; Messrs. Damler, Goldberg, 
Migdal, Pitula, Salet, Stull and Zadworny of Bunte Bros., 
Chicago; E. A. Messenger of Peter Cailler Kohler, Fulton, 
N. Y.; H. E. Fisher and A. R. Thoke of the D. L. Clark 
Co., Pittsburgh; C. N. Johnson and F. T. Oldenberg of 
DeMets, Inc., Chicago; A. L. Williamson of General Candy 
Corp., Chicago; Geo. Gavora, Honey Bee Specialties Co., 
Chicago; T. A. Hall and N. McCash of Krogers’, Cincin- 
nati; G. Stanley Eichor and N. Rasmussen of National 
Candy Co., Inc., St. Louis; John H. Reddy and Morris 
Cushman, New England Confectionery Corp., Cambridge, 
Mass.; Messrs. Iversen, Schar and Zacharias, Nutrine Candy 
Co., Chicago; N. L. Marx, Pan Confection Factory, Chi- 
cago; Fred W. Biegler, Red Circle Candy Co., Milwaukee; 
Walter W. Kolba, Reed Candy Co., Chicago; the Misses 
Ann England, Annette Finlayson, Ella Fletcher, Bertha 
Hadlock, and Betty Schiefer, Shuler Candy Co., Winona, 
Minn.; Messrs. Bernheim, Sutcliffe and Weegham of Wal- 
green’s Candy Dept., Chicago; G. W. and M. K. Green- 
wood of S. F. Whitman & Son, Inc., Philadelphia; Mrs. K. 
§. Cook, Cook Chocolate Co., Chicago; F. P. Strickland, 
Curtis Candy Co., Chicago; J. B. Mullen, E. H. Edwards 
Co., Chicago; J. A. Nichols, Farley Confectioners, Inc., 
Chicago; G. E. Holloway and J. Lechler, M. J. Holloway 
& Co., Chicago; W. G. Muth, R. A. Johnson Co., Mil- 
waukee; E. J. Roberts, Walter M. Lowney Co., Montreal, 
Canada; J. H. Bier, St. Louis, and J. A. Cenlin and C. W. 
Noren, Chicago, National Candy Co.; P. F. Galli and 
J. Lavezzin, Peanut Specialty Co., Chicago; L. Spreitzer, 
Queene Anne Candy Co., Hammond, Ind.; D. H. Gold- 
smith, Fred Saunders, Detroit; R. A. Hull and G. L. Lat- 
tero, Schutter Candy Co., Chicago; A. J. Kassner and 
Arline Warren, Thinshell Products, Chicago; L. E. Bruiot 
and Harold Loos, Wayne Candies, Inc., Ft. Wayne, Ind.; 
Earl T. and Homer J. Williamson, Homer J. Williamson, 
Inc., Indianapolis; D. B. Wilber, Fred W. Amend, Dan- 
ville, Ill.; Paul H. Howey and Harry C. Sommers, Cracker 
Jack Co., Chicago; Messrs. W. S. and Chas. Cloud, Hassler, 
Hopkins, Jakes, Leprevost, Roselle and Speer, Curtiss 
Candy, Chicago; M. Finder, Fascination Candy Co., Chi- 
cago; J. Weinheimer, Fireside Marshmallow Co., Chicago; 
and others. 
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SALESMEN’S SLANTS 


C. RAY FRANELIN. Speaking from Kansas City 





INCE our last issue we 
have had a_ goodly 
amount of moisture in 

the Middle West and all 
indications point to more. 
Kansas had from 4 to 10 








inches of snow throughout Will not Will not 
most of the State, with break crack 
very little wind. The 

moisture has done the sub- ° ° 
soil a lot of good. Mis- Chip Rust 
souri is a fraction of an proof proof 


inch above normal for 
moisture at this time of 
the year. The wheat looks 


much better than at this 2-01. Pitcher : 
: l d, ] 4 i bs Cc 
aauilie walaiedex ‘woot there should be a good ummer e use ontainer 





volume of grain throughout the grain belt. The first day A graceful beverage pitcher for packaging your candy. Creates 

of spring was ushered in with clear skies and a tempera- @ cool, inviting display — the kind that appeals during summer 

ture of 85° months. An ideal beverage server — keeps drinks cool. Made 
: ate ot of Satin-Ray Aluminum. Capacity, 2 quarts. 


it’s Inexpensive! 
Write for quantity prices— ask about 
other items suitable for summer packaging 


On Sunday, March 27, at 1 p. m., at Wichita, Kan., at 
the Broadview Hotel, the candy and tobacco jobbers of 
Kansas will meet for the purpose of completing a State 
organization. (This item is being written March 22.) cy a A C 
There have been two previous meetings, at which the EST END LUMINUM 0. 
details were set up and they are now ready to go. The Dept. 854 West Bend, Wisconsin 
officers of the present organization are: Asher Lane, Topeka, 


3 ; : AAD MEER 
president; R. W. Copening, Iola, vice-president; and W. 
R. Hagman, Pittsburg, treasurer. A secretary will be | - ALWAYS 


elected at the Wichita meeting. The board of directors 
DEPENDABLE 

















are: Joe Balocca, Paola; L. W. Coad, Winfield; Roy 
Clossen, Coffeyville; Al Becker, Kansas City, and Ferd 
Musseman, Dodge City. They really mean business and 
' are going to organize under the fair trade practice law of 
. Kansas. More power to them. 

ob oe 
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I saw Jack Dodgson, president of The Gopher Candy 



































d Club, a few days ago. It’s the first time I have seen him 
| for some time, and he looked fine. Here’s his contribution: 
, A Scotch woman, on her deathbed in Glasgow, expressed 
d a wish to be buried in Edinburgh, her birthplace, saying 
: she “‘could not lie quiet in Glasgow.” Her husband stroked 
* his chin gravely. “Weel, nae matter what the cost may be, 
“8 if ye canna lie quiet i’ Glasgow, we'll take ye back t’ 
d Edinburgh. But,” reflectively, “I do believe we'll try ye IDEAL 
first i’ Glasgow.” 
. + + # 
‘ Al Becker, buyer for The F. S. Edwards Tobacco Co., 
med Kansas City, Kan., gave me the following, which might . 
er pass for an example of conciseness in writing. The teacher 
r, of a rural school one day received the following note: WRAPPING MACHINES 
‘ “Please excuse Willie from school today. He caught a The satisfaction of KNOWING pendable and economical. The 
: skunk.” that their wrapping machines § SENIOR MODEL wraps 160 
ail FEST at SN will give 1ENT, UNIN- pieces per minute; the SPE- 
03 TERRUPTED SERVICE AT ALL CIAL MODEL wraps 325 to 350 
The other day a friend of mine brought the following to prner ofeB a n By R et ok see 
me from Texas. I do not know where it came from but over prefer IDEAL Sempron. Both machines are built for the 
it is said, in a round-about way, that Lewie Simpson, that cote lena oad Hi. Bag —_ Pn ag canes 
well-known Dallas broker, had something to do with it— turers, are fast, always de- guarantee. 
(I mean the story). “Do you object to petting?” “That’s Write For Complete Specifications and Prices 
tse thing T have never done yet.” “Pexed?” “No | [DEAL WRAPPING MACHINECO. 
objected.” ioe: seus 
* * * . 
y Otto Wolin, who selis Tootsie Rolls in the Twin Cities MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. = - - U..S. 
z and the Dakotas, corroborated the statement we have < —— 
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many times heard of the jealousy that is supposed to exist 
between St. Paul and Minneapolis and which is aggravated 
and kept alive by the newspapers, when he recently related 
the following: A Minneapolis man who happened to be 
over in St. Paul sauntered into one of their fruit stores, 
picked up a large melon and asked with a sneer: “Is this 
the largest apple you have in St. Paul?” “Hey,” bellowed 
the proprietor, “put that grape down, and have your truck 
backed up to the door if you want an apple.” 
> a ob 


Bill Kelley, of the Goelitz Confectionery Co., North 
Chicago, Ill., told me that when Booth Tarkington was 
visiting Naples he was present at an eruption of Vesuvius. 
“You haven’t anything like that in America have you?” 
said an Italian friend with pride. ‘No, we haven’t,” 
replied Tarkington, “but we’ve got Niagara Falls that 
would put that damn thing out in five minutes.” 

tb t od 

Milt Tappen, candy buyer for the Johnson Biscuit Co., 
Sioux City, Iowa, said a friend of his had a minor opera- 
tion the other day and upon awakening in the hospital 
after the operation found the blinds of the room drawn. 
“Why are those blinds drawn, doctor?” he asked. “Well,” 
replied the physician, “there’s a fire burning across the 
alley and I didn’t want you to wake up and think the 
operation was a failure.” 


Premium Show Will Feature 
Symposium on Pre-Testing 


A comprehensive program has been worked out for 
the round table session which will be part of the National 
Premium Exposition, opening at the Palmer House, May 
2. The round table program will get under way at 9:30 
a. m, on Tuesday, May 3, and will be in charge of W. L. 
Sweet, president of the Premium Advertising Association 
of America, or M. H. Richards, vice president. 

The first speaker will be John L. Willett, advertising 
manager Durkee Famous Foods, Norwalk, Ohio, who 
will talk on “Planning and Merchandising a Premium 
Campaign.” This talk will be followed by a discussion 
of “Prizes For Distributors’ Salesmen,” by F. H. Irwin, 
assistant general sales manager, Kraft-Phenix Cheese Corp., 
Chicago, who will tell of the results he has achieved in 
using of prize plans for distributors’ salesmen, and how 
he has- achieved them. 


Harry L. Hansen, sales management instructor at the 
Harvard University graduate school of business admin- 
istration, Boston, will give a report on the facts about 
“Premium Advertising to the Ultimate Consumer in 
Theory and Practice” which he has assembled by a most 
thorough investigation over the past 18 months. ‘“Suc- 
cessful Merchandising of Food Products With Premiums” 
is the subject of an address to be given by J. Sidney John- 
son, merchandising director of the I.G.A. Distributing 
Co., Chicago, Ill. He will be followed by R. S. Lingard, 
general manager, Friedman Mfg. Co., Chicago, who will 
talk on the subject, “Are Premium Deals Truly Merchan- 
dise Promotion?” 

As the last feature of the Tuesday program a sym- 
posium is scheduled. Eight prominent buyers and users 
of premiums will discuss the question: “Methods of Pre- 
Testing Premiums.” Representing the Confectionery In- 
dustry on this symposium will be Miss Jane E. Condit, 
Nestle’s Milk Products, Inc., New York. The discussion 
will enable expert premium users to discuss among them- 
selves and with the audience the important question of 
evaluating premiums. If necessary, this group session will 
be carried over until Wednesday. A banquet and’ enter- 
tainment are scheduled for Wednesday night. 
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THE CANDY MAN’S 


CALENDAR 














1938 MAY 1938 


NING SEASON FOR WHOLESALE MFRS.—Fall Lines 
wei Penny Goods Plans, Christmas Packages, St. Valentine’s 
Day Packages,. Summer Goods Production. : 
PLANNING SEASON FOR RETAIL MFRS.—Plan Vacation Assort- 
ments, Summer Goods roduction, Christmas Boxes, Wrappers, Deco- 


ration Day. 
1 Sunday 
PITTSBURGH—Jobbers’ Salesmen’s Ass’n of Western Pa., at Web- 


ng 
May Day. 
2 Monday 
CHICAGO—Candy Production Club of Chicago, at Lake Shore Ath- 


letic Club.* f 
TSBURGH—Pittsburgh Candy Club, Pittsburgh Hotel.* 
SYRACUSE, N. ¥._ Central N. Y. Candy Jobbers, at Hotel Syra- 


cuse.* 
2-5 Monday-Thursday : 
WASHINGTON—United States Chamber of Commerce Convention. 


3-7 Tuesday-Saturday 
CHICAGO—National Premium Exposition, Palmer House. 


4 Wednesday ; : 
FALL RIVER, MASS.—Southern N. E. Wholesale Confectioners 
Ass’n. at Remington Hall, Y. M. C. A.* 4 ; 
PHILADELPHIA—Retail Confectioners’ Ass’n of Philadelphia, Inc., 
at Hotel Majestic.* 
5 Thursday 
SCRANTON, PA.—Keystone Jobbing Ass’n, at Chamber of Com- 
dg. 7 f 
eng a wrappers, bands, etc., should be in box makers 
hands soon! 
6 Friday 


DETROIT—Wolverine Candy Club. at Norton Hotel.* 
LOUISVILLE, KY.—Falls Cities Confectioners’ Club.* 


7 Saturday 
PITTSBURGH—Annual meeting of Pittsburgh Candy Club, Wm. 
Penn Hotel. 
8 Sunday 


Mother’s Day. 


9 Monday 
CHICAGO—Chicago Candy Club, at Maryland Hotel.* 


10-12 Tuesday-Thursday ; : 
HOT SPRINGS—Annual Convention Lithographers National Associ- 


ation, the Homestead. 
ll Wednesday : 
BALTIM ORE—Manufacturing Confectioners of Baltimore, at Hotel 


Emmerson.* 
Vesations are coming soon. This is the time to schedule them. 


14 Saturday " : 
KANSAS CITY, MO.—Kansas City Candy Club, at Pickwick Hotel.* 


16-21 Monday-Saturday 
SAN DIEGO—Annual Convention Western Traffic Conference. 
17 Tuesday ; 
BROOKLYN—Candy Executives and Asso’d Industries Club, at St. 


Ge Hotel, Tower Room.* Z 
YONKERS. N. Y¥.—Westchester County Candy Jobbers’ Ass’n, at 


Jewish Community Centre.7 


19 Thursday 
NEW YORK CITY—New York Candy Club, Inc., at Park Central 
* 


Hotel. 
NEW YORK CITY—Ass’n of Mfrs. of Conf’y and Chocolate of State 
of N. Y., at Pennsylvania Hotel.* 
19-21 Thursday-Saturday 
DALLAS—Annual convention, National Federation of Sales Execu- 
tives. 
21 


Saturday Y 
ST. LOUIS—St. Louis Candy Salesmen’s Ass’n, at American Annex 


Hotel.t 
22-25 Sunday-Wednesday 
CLEVELAND—Annual Convention National Paper Box Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, Hotel Cleveland. 
23-26 Monday-Thursday , 
ST. LOUIS—Annual Convention, National Association of Purchasing 
Agents, Hotel Jefferson. 
25-26 Wednesday-Thursday 
CHICAGO—Annual Convention Biscuit & Cracker Manufacturers 
Ass’n. of America, Palmer House. 


26 Thursday 
CINCINNATI—Cincinnati Candy Jobbers’ Ass’n, at Grand Hotel.* 
Start planning your new numbers, new boxes, etc. for fall business. 


30 Monday 


+tWeekly Meeting. 








Decoration Day. 
*Monthly Meeting. 


tBimonthly Meeting. 
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Increasing Profits in 
Confectionery Wholesaling 


Copies of a pamphlet containing series of articles on 
Confectionery Wholesaling, by W. T. Hawkins, president 
of the Cherry Specialty Co., Chicago, are now available. 
The 56-page booklet containing nine chapters has been 
published under the auspices of the Southern Wholesalers’ 
Confectioners’ Association, and jobbers in the South may 
obtain copies from the S.W.C.A. office. Jobbers in other 
parts of the country are requested to write directly to 
the Cherry Specialty Company’s Chicago office, at 4722 
Augusta Boulevard. The official title of the booklet is 
“Eight Ways to Increase Wholesale Confectionery Profits.” 

Chapter One covers the history of the candy jobbing 
industry and factors which have led to loss of profit from 
jobbing operations. Chapter Two stresses the need for 
increasing the percentage of long profit merchandise sold 
by the jobber, touching on the costs of the various types 
of jobbers. Chapter Three tells how to set up a practical 
accounting system, which the author indicates is just 
as fundamental to a successful jobbing business as any 
other factor. Chapter Four outlines the method of ar- 
riving at a profitable salesmen’s remuneration plan and 
recommends the adjustment of commissions on the length 
of profit available from the particular item. Sample forms 
of salesmen’s reports are also shown. Chapter Five treats 
with territorial coverage. The author shows that far too 
little time is spent on the profitable accounts and he con- 
cludes the chapter by telling in detail how to determine 
what a sales territory should be. Chapter Six and Chap- 
ter Seven cover the use of successful selling methods and 
the use of weekly specials with emphasis on the long-profit 
leaders. Chapter Eight is devoted to sales meetings, why, 
where and when they should be held, how the meeting 
should be conducted, subjects to be covered, and things 
not to be done in such meetings. The final chapter deals 
with buying for profit, and the author points out the 
necessity for analyzing the customer list before making 
purchases of certain items so as not to over-buy. 





In a brochure titled “A Story of Packaging,” Ernst A. 
Spuehler, member of MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER’S 
Candy Packaging Clinic, has provided a comprehensive 
graphic outline of package re-design work he has com- 
pleted for various manufacturers recently. Showing a 
number of “before and after” views, the book illustrates 
the individuality, character and consumer-appeal achieved 
for various manufacturer’s packages. The author quotes 
Modern Packaging as authority for the statement that 
money spent in re-designing of packages may well return 
dividends through achievement of smaller supply costs 
and greatly increased sales. 





Mrs. Robert Emsco, daughter of Henry F. Heide of 
Henry Heide, Inc., New York, died at her father’s home 
in Manhasset, March 24. She was 24 years old. The 
funeral was held on March 26. 





Fred J. Collins, widely known candy broker, died March 
31. One of the most popular candy men in the New 
England territory, Mr. Collins represented M. J. Holloway 
Co., Chicago, for a number of years. Last yea he was 
chairman of the N.C.A. convention at Boston. 





F. D. Gifford, formerly with Fred W. Amend Co., Dan- 
ville, Illinois, and Walter O. Birk Candy Co., Chicago, is 
now engineer for the Metro Chocolate Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Miller & Hollis, Inc., has been incorporated as a candy 
manufacturer, with headquarters at 63-69 Beverly St., 
Boston, Mass. George C. Miller is president; James B. 
Hollis is treasurer; and Chesley C. Brett is clerk of corpora- 
tion. Handrolls will be one of this company’s specialties. 





T. Frank James, president of the Busy Bee Candy Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., is now a member of the executive committee 
of Hamilton-Brown Shoe Co., St. Louis. 





Mario Gianini is now general superintendent of Wallace 
& Co., Brooklyn, New York. 




















Boost Your Sales 


1000-Hole—Form 4160 
Takes in $10.00 
Pays out 160 Candy Bars 











CHAS. A. BREWER & SONS 
Largest Board and Card House in the World 
6320-32 HARVARD AVENUE CHICAGO, U. S. A. 











TO NEW YORK 
June 6-12 
CONVENTION OF NATIONAL 
CONFECTIONERS ASS’'N 


STOP AT HOTEL IMPERIAL 





Convenience is one of 
the foremost features 
of Hotel Imperial—plus 
the utmost in comfort 
and economy . . Dining 
Room prices 










600 ROOMS 


S. 


are low . SINGLE 
Lunch 50c WITH BATH 

Dinner 70c DOUBLE 
WITH BATH 


HOTEL $3.00 
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CONFECTIONERY BROKERS 


H. L. BLACKWELL COMPANY 
P. O. Box 3040, Station A., Emery Way and Sunset Drive 
EL PASO, TEXAS 
Territory—Texas, New Mexico and Arizona 








MIMIKOS & MIMIKOS 
CANDY BROKERS 
1014 Porter Street 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





DONALD A. IKELER 
2029 E. Main Street 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
Territory: Michigan 





THE EDWARD M. CERF CO. 
740-750 POST STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Territory: Pacific Coast and Inter-Mountain 





JAS. M. ROTHSCHILD CO. 
CONFECTIONERY BROKERS 
24 W. Connecticut St. 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 





C. RAY FRANKLIN CoO. 
3561 BROADWAY 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Territory: Kans., Neb., Iowa, W. Missouri 











PACKAGE RE-DESIGN— 
(Continued from Page 47) 


and lettering. Then we ask: What do they represent? 
Are they in keeping with the nature of the merchandise? 
What period do they express? Do they conform to to- 
day’s standards of design? What clientele do we want to 
reach? 

Next, we must consider how the package is to be dis- 
played and its environment on the display shelf or counter. 
Does it have to shout to be seen?—which might be neces- 
sary with a new candy bar. 


Re-Designing a Package 


In the design of a package for a new product, the de- 
signer is allowed more latitude than when asked to re- 
design a package in such a fashion that the buyer will 
readily associate it with the old} thereby retaining the 
good will built up by the former package. In the latter 
case, some identity on the old package should be retained 
in the new. If there is anything that can be saved from 
the old design, it should be kept. The element of design 
that is retained may be a distinctive color, or a trade mark, 
or a style of lettering, or a coat of arms. In fact, it may 
be possible to employ in the new design several elements 
from the old without serious changes in any one of them, 
provided the new design is pleasing, its elements harmonize 
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with one another, and it is in keeping with modern tastes 
in design. 

But I would emphasize that the manufacturer who in- 
sists in retaining old logotypes and trade marks that can- 
not be used in modern designs without clashing with the 
other elements, is seriously handicapping himself in attain- 
ing the increased consumer acceptance that he is looking 
for, and for which purpose he is having the design made. 

After all, merchandising is the goal, and the chief pur- 
pose of designing packages is to move goods. 





Michigan Jobbers Meet 
To Organize Association 


The first step in what is hoped will create a confec- 
tionery wholesalers’ state association in Michigan was taken 
April 9, when approximately 50 state jobbers met at the 
Olds Hotel in Lansing to discuss possibilities of such an 
organization. Elected temporary chairman of the group 
was Leon B. Gideon, Bartensen Candy Co., Benton Har- 
bor. The meeting was addressed by Max Burger, secretary 
of the N. C. A., who spoke on the industry’s merchandis- 
ing-advertising campaign and on the Michigan Fair Trade 
Act. Six or seven.chairmen were elected to contact job- 
bers in various sections of the state in order to get their 
sentiment regarding Fair Trade contracts with manufac- 
turers. These chairmen will report back to Chairman 
Gideon within two weeks, and if sufficient interest in 
Fair Trade contracts is reflected by their reports, a meet- 
ing of the entire state group will be called some 30 days 
later for the purpose of drawing up a permanent organiza- 
tion. Jobbers attending the Lansing meeting expressed a 
desire to participate and co-operate in the N. C. A. co- 
operative campaign as soon as they are organized per- 
manently. 


Guide to Marketing Operations 


“Sales Analysis From the Management Standpoint,” by 
Donald R. G. Cowan, chief statistician of the commercial 
research department, Swift & Co., Chicago, and lecturer 
in Marketing, Northwestern University. The book em- 
bodies the results of extensive research into many phe- 
nomena relating to the selling and consuming of numer- 
ous products on a nation-wide basis. Its aim is guide 
management in planning marketing operations more intel- 
ligently by delving into actual experience. 

The book contains 210 pages, including index. The 
10 chapters illustrated with charts cover: Sales Quota 
Determination; Regional Consumption and Sales Analysis; 
Factors in Sales Performance; Consumptive and Mer- 
chandising Influences; Selling and Advertising Effort; 
Co-ordination of Selling Effort With Trade Possibilities; 
The Family of Products; and Influence of management. 

Business men will be interested in the market tendencies 
revealed in this book, which sells for $2. 





Correction in Titles of 
Authors of Piping Article 


The titles under the names of Mr. Hieronymus and Mr. 
Pasche in the byline of the article on confectionery piping, 
on page 17 of the March issue, were inadvertently trans- 
posed. Mr. Hieronymus, who has contributed other articles 
to THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER in recent 
months, is an engineer with the Barrett-Christie Co,, Chi- 
cago, and Mr. Pasche is with the Triangle Heating Co., 
piping contractors, of Chicago. 
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FOR SALE - PIECEMEAL 


MODERN MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT FORMERLY USED BY 


GEORGE C. MILLER & CO., Inc. 


929 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON, MASS. 


SACRIFICE PRICES for immediate sales, 
direct from floors of the plant. 

EQUIPMENT STILL SET UP—INSPECTION 
INVITED. Our representative is on the 
premises daily from 9 A. M. te 5 P. M. 











Actual photo ef 24” National Equipment Enrober, with 
Bottomer, Cooling Table, Automatic Feeder, 40-ft. Cool- -} 
ing Tunnel, Packing Table and Polishing Device. 
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1—24-inch National Eouip- Moulding Department 
Cream Marshmallow, 1—Racine Automatic Suck- ment Enrober, with Bot- 1—N ational Equioment 

Nougat & Caramel Dept. er Machine, with 24-ft. tomer. Cooling Table, Fully Automatic Steel 

1—Read, 120 qt. Master Conveyor, also Duplex Automatic Feeder, 40- Mogul (with assort- 
Mixer, with two bowls. and Continuous Cutting ft. Cooling Tunnel, ment of pump bars). 

1—Friend, Dreadnaught Rollers. Packing Table and Pol- 2,500 Starch Trays, Stand- 
model, Cream Center 1—Simplex Gas Vacuum ishing Device. j ard size filled with 
Machine. Cooker. 1—24-inch National Eauin- starch. : 

2—5-ft. Ball Cream Beat- 2—York Batch Rollers. ment Chain Decorator 1—National Equipment No. 
ers, motor driven. 1—Dern Chip Cutter. for Be a aves ao cy 3 Depositor with 4 pump 

1—Savage, 80-gal. capacity, 7—Open Fire Kettles (va- strokes on chocolate. ars. d 
Scents Jackoted Marsh. Pe sizes). : 5—500 lb. capacity Na- 1—Baker Perkins Sugar 
mallow Beater. 1—Forced Draft Gas Fur- tional Equipment Choc- Sanding Machine. 

2—600-lb. capacity Wern- nace. olate Melters. 1—National Equipment 
er Syrup Coolers. 2—3-ft. x 8-ft. Collum 1—Forgrove Foil Wrap- Starch Cleaner. 

2—Werner Double Cylin- Coolers. per, with adjustable 1—Gvrator Sifter. 
ote Bees COMPLETE PEANUT BUT 3—Smith Exact Weight C Tet: > refrig ti 

—National Equipment, 50 : mit xac eig omplete refrigerating 

' pe pained oes Re- = ee Scales. plant consisting of the 
melters, type EB. Peanut Butter Mill, Roaster. Kettles following: York, Am- 

1—Racine 20-inch Revers- ete. monia, Refrigerating 
ible Sizer, with clutch . 2—50-gal. National Eouip- Machines, all equipment 
arrangement. Wrapping Department ment Double Action, 3 included. 

2—Racine Caramel Cutters. 1—Forgrove Foil Wrapper speed, gear control, 1—York 6-in. x 6-in., with 

1—Taber Syrup Pumy. with adjustable plates. steam jacketed, Mixing 15 H. P. motor. 

Fudge Slabs. “Tae i Cellophane : Kettles. i 1—York 7%-in. x 7-in. with 
rapper. —50-gal. capacity, Young 25 H. P. motor. 

Poser Pace yeh argo 1—Miller Cellophane Cut- Steam Jacketed Tilting 1—York 10-in. x 10-in. with 
ble Arm Puller, 200 Ib a: Kettle. ‘ 100 H. P. motor. 
capacity. . *  1—Paper Cutter. 1—.30-gal. capacity Steam Factory and Office 

¥ Chocolate Department Jacketed Tilting Kettle. 3—Smith Exact Weight 
U 2—24-inch Greer Chocolate 2—70-gal. capacity, Steam Scales. 
Coaters, complete with Jacketed Cookine Ket- 2—Time Clocks. 
Bottomers with Cooling tles. 2—Toledo Scales. 
Tables, Automatic 1—50-gal. capacity Steam 1—Stencil Machine. Plat- 
Feeders, 40-ft. Cooling Jacketed Cooking Ket- form Scales, Fruit 
WE PAY CASH FOR Tunnels, 15-ft. Packing tle. Grinder, Buffalo Chop- 
SINGLE MACHINES Tables also Polishing 1—30-gal. capacitv, Steam per and other miscel- 
OR ENTIRE PLANTS Devices and Return Jacketed Cooking Ket- laneous factory equip- 
Conveyors. tle. ment. 

















Aet WRITE OR WIRE COLLECT FOR PRICES AND INFORMATION Now 


UNION STANDARD EQUIPMENT CO. 


318-322 Lafayette Street NEW YORK, N. Y Cable Address—''Confecmach 





SEND FOR CATALOG LISTING EQUIPMENT IN OUR NEW YORK STOCK 
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MACHINERY FOR SALE 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


MACHINERY FOR SALE. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE: One 


(1) Lichtenberg Plastic Machine, 


with sizer and cooling conveyor includ- 
ing one set of dies. Brand new ma- 
chine. Will sell at bargain. Address 
D4385 % The Manufacturing Confec- 
tioner Publishing Company, 400 W. 
Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE: Follow- 

ing machinery sold piece meal at 
bargain prices; 1 Rose Wrapping ma- 
chine, practically new, 1 Racine suck- 
er machine with two sets of rolls, 1 
Heat Sealing machine 1 3 platform 
carton sealing machine, 1 stick candy 
machine continuous and fully auto- 
matic for straight, square or twist can- 
dy sticks. 1 Savage Marshmallow 
beater, 80 qt. capacity. Address D4388 
% The Manufacturing Confectioner 
Publishing Company, 400 W. Madison 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE: Badger 

3 ft. vacuum pan complete with Sim- 
plex steam pump. Equipped with pul- 
ley drive agitator and all necessary fit- 
tings. Unit in A-1 condition. [eal 
for jellies, hard candies, etc. Will 
handle up to 400 Ib. size batch. Low 
price for quick sale. Inspection invited. 
Time Chocolate Company, Columbus, 
Ohio. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE: 
small ball beater No. 60, 1 Caramel 


1 very 


Cutter 20 in., 1 stirring kettle, motor 
driven, direct drive, complete with can- 
dy stove, 1 Rex hand roll machine No. 
30. Address D4389 % The Manufac- 
turing Confectioner Publishing Com- 
pany, 400 W. Madison Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


FOR SALE: Ball Beaters, 3, 4 & 5 

ft. motor and belt driven Simplex 
gas vacuum cooker, depositors, en- 
robers, candy gas furnaces, copper 
pans. All reconditioned, other items. 
Inquiries solicited. National Confec- 
tioners Machinery Company, 108 East 
2nd Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








FOR SALE: Racine sucker machine. 

One set penny sucker moulds. One 
four ton ice machine. One five foot 
batch roller. Al condition. Price rea- 
sonable. H. L. Feldman, 2500 W. 
25th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


APRIL, 1938 


FOR SALE: COMPLETE 
Starch Department and other equip- 
ment, consisting of 7,000 standard size 
starch trays, filled with,starch; Wood 
Mogul with Pump Bars; Baltimore 
Sugar Sander; Wolf Starch condi- 
tioner and Cleaner ; 50 gal. cap. tilting 
kettles, steam jacketed; 30 gal. cap. 
steam jacketed kettles; 150 gal. Gum 
Kettles; 50 gal. Cream Breaker; 40 
gal. tilting Caramel Kettle; 16 inch 
National Equipment Enrober and Bot- 
tomer ; Chocolate Melter ; Mills Nougat 
Cutter ; Hobart Gum Grinder; 15 inch 
Nougat Jap Cutter, 100 Ib. cap. ; Burk- 
hard Vacuum Pan, 50 gal. Kettles, 
steamjacketed ; Steel Batch Spinners; 
Ideal Wrapper; Coolers, 3 x 8 and 
4x 5, Gas Stoves, and other equipment. 
No reasonable offers refused. Address 
D-43812, % The Manufacturing Con- 
fectioner Publishing Company, 400 W. 
Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE: Busi- 

ness and equipment for manufactur- 
ing butterscotch wafers, also one seven- 
foot Ball Beater, one Hobart Beater 
and a model SK Automatic Weighing 
Machine. Address C3388, care The 
Manufacturing Confectioner Publish- 
ing Company, 400 W. Madison Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


FOR SALE: Becht Nut Topping 

system, an attachment for 24” en- 
rober. Places nuts on centers and holds 
nuts on centers while using fan to re- 
move excess coating. Address C3389, 
care The Manufacturing Confectioner 
Publishing Company, 400 W. Madison 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


FOR SALE: 9 steel, water cooled 
slabs. 3 size 54%’ x 51%’. 6 size 42” 
x 8’. All in good condition at attrac- 
tive price in one lot or individually. 
Address B1381, % The Manufacturing 
Confectioner Publishing Company, 400 
W. Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


FOR SALE: 1 Simplex Starch 
Buck, $150.00; 1 Brach Cutting Head 
and Stand, $150.00; 1 Little Giant 
Cutter for small hard goods, $100.00; 
1 National Equipment Nougat Slicer, 
Single Blade, $100.00. Address A1384, 
% The Manufacturing Confectioner 
Publishing Company, 400 W. Madison 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 











FOR SALE: A Savage Papoose No. 
2 Model F. Marshmallow Beater; 
one Rose Twist Wrapping Machine, 
750 a minute, making size approxi- 
mately % inch wide, % inch thick by 
about 134 inches long, wraps either 
caramel or hard candy in cellophane or 
wax with or without an understrip, 
used less than two years. Chase Candy 
Company, St. Joseph, Missouri. 





FOR SALE: Model K Kiss Machine, 

National A. D. Wood Mogul, Uni- 
versal Coater 24-in. complete with 
40-foot tunnel, detailer, bottomer, 
automatic feed and temperature 
control. Box 935. Arcade Station, 
Los Angeles, California. 





FOR SALE—24” N. E. Chain Deco- 

rator. Model “KD” Package Ma- 
chinery Kiss Wrapper. 

1,000 lb. Werner Syrup Cooler, 
Vacuum Type. 

Ideal Caramel Wrappers, 47x34”, 
Rx”, h"x1\%" and 1”x1”. 

Hildreth Double Arm Pullber, 
Motor Drive. 

Many other items. All rebuilt and 
guaranteed. Savage Bros. Co., 2636 
Gladys Avenue, Chicago, III. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE: 4 H. P. 

Gas Fired Vertical McKee Boiler, 
High Pressure with pressure con- 
trol. W & F Mfg. Co., Inc., 128 
Lakeview, Buffalo, N. Y. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE: Two 

Rose S. E. Eagle Caramel Wrap- 
pers for cellophane or waxed paper, 
speed 400 pieces per minute. Size 
BxxK. Practically brand new— 
will sacrifice. Address K-11373, % 
The Manufacturing Confectioner Pub- 
lishing Company, 400 W. Madison 
St., Chicago, Illinois. 





STEAM BATCH WARMERS, Nut- 

picking Machine, Starch Trays, 
Time Clocks, Scales, Display Jars, 
Display Racks, etc. L. C. Blunt, 1647 
Blake St., Denver, Colo. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE: Greer 

Chocolate Cooling and Packing 
Conveyor Table. Plaque system. 
Bargain price. Brecht Candy Com- 
pany, Denver, Colo. 
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MACHINERY FOR SALE 


HELP WANTED 


POSITIONS WANTED 








FOR SALE: At a sacrifice, one 
Racine Kiss Depositor complete 
with new Swedish steel belt; 100 
heavy duty chocolate pans, capacity 
100 pounds each; one Rockwell mixer, 
2,000 capacity; one Racine depositor 
with traveling shaking unit. Blumen- 
thal Brothers, Margaret & James 
Streets, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 








MACHINERY WANTED 


WANTED TO BUY: Foregrove 

Foiling Machine, 15 outlet pump for 
standard automatic wood mogul. State 
age, condition and lowest cash price. 
Send list of other machinery. No deal- 
ers. O. E. Segrin, P. O. Box 505, 
Trenton, New Jersey. 








WANTED: Open for offers on used 

candy and confectionery machinery. 
Will consider plant already set up. Ad- 
dress C3387, care The Manufacturing 
Confectioner Publishing Company, 400 
W. Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois. 





WANTED TO PURCHASE: Sav- 
age Model “S” No. 3 Fire Mixer, 
complete with electric motor drive and 


blower type gas furnace. Must be in 
A-1 condition. Also Savage or 
Holmberg 50-gallon steam mixing 


kettle, double action agitators. Peli- 
can State Candy Co., New Orleans, 
La. 





WANTED: Glassine bag filler. Pop- 

corn and nuts, five bar wrapping 
machine, steam jacket stirring kettle. 
Van Fleet, Pecon Grove, Derry, 
Louisiana. 








HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED: Good all around 

gum, cream and marshmallow fore- 
man, thoroughly familiar with the 
manufacture of all three types of 
goods, including creams both for crys- 
tallizing and chocolate dipping, and 
capable of taking charge of department 
in large plant situated in Middle West. 
In making answer to this ad give age, 
experience, references and wages de- 
sired. Address D4383 % The Manu- 
facturing Confectioner Publishing 
Company, 400 W. Madison Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 
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HELP WANTED: Good general car- 

amel man capable of acting as fore- 
man of caramel department in large 
plant situated in middle west. Must 
be experienced in the handling of Ideal 
Caramel Wrapping Machines. In re- 
plying to this ad state age, experience, 
references and wages desired. <Ad- 
dress D4381 % The Manufacturig 
Confectioner Publishing Company, 400 
W. Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois. 





HELP WANTED: Assistant super- 

intendent wanted by large western 
factory. Firm has been in business 
over forty years and is well financed. 
Plant well equipped. We desire to en- 
gage a man about forty years of age 
who has good background, good expe- 
rience. This position offers good fu- 
ture. All inquiries treated confiden- 
tially. Address D4382 % The Manu- 
facturing Confectioner Publishing 
Company, 400 W. Madison Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 





WANTED: SALES MANAGER. 

Capable of organizing a sales crew 
on a commission basis, who also covers 
several states~ himself. Our sales 
amount to around $250,000 per year. 
Have enough equipment to increase to 
$500,000. We sell over 90% of our 
output to chain stores, specializing in 
the manufacture of bulk chocolates, in- 
cluding a few packages, bars and also 
a Summer line. We are located in a 
large midwestern city. If you are the 
right man and not afraid to start on a 
small salary, with a percentage on prof- 
its, get in touch with us and specify 
your qualifications, giving references, 
etc. Address C3381, care The Manu- 
facturing Confectioner Publishing 
Company, 400 W. Madison Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


HELP WANTED — Superintendent 

for candy factory in the Middle 
West; must have practical experience 
with gums, marshmallows, and pan 
work. Must know how to get produc- 
tion on moguls. Give details in full as 
to age, employment record, the items 
made, the number of people hired and 
references, which will be held confiden- 
tial. Address D43813, care The Manu- 
facturing Confectioner Publishing 
Company, 400 W. Madison Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 





THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 


YOUNG, aggressive salesman, college 
man, profitable contacts with whole- 
sale grocers, syndicate and jobbers, in- 
terested in securing sales position cov- 
ering Metropolitan New York City for 
reliable and outstanding manufacturer. 
Produces sales and not excuses. Ad- 
tress D43811 % The Manufacturing 
Confectioner Publishing Company, 400 
W. Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES: 

Experienced superintendent, 25 years 
of original candy production, desires 
opportunity to develop, assist, line up, 
and produce new and prospective items 
for candy manufacturers large and 
small. Very able to visualize, and ef- 
fect straight line production and com- 
plete costs at a minimum. Will assist 
and superintend installation and pur- 
chasing of necessary equipment for any 
type of confections. Will work in 
your plant or will develop your new 
items in own fully equipped labora- 
tory. Reasonable compensation re- 
quired, able to travel anywhere. Ad- 
dress D43810 % The Manufacturing 
Confectioner Company, 400 W. Madi- 
son Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


POSITION WANTED: First class 

candy maker, retail and wholesale, 
with 24 years’ experience in the manu- 
facture of hand rolls, slab caramels, 
nougats, jellies, specializing in cher- 
ries, cast marshmallows, starch creams. 
Can handle help. Would like to be in 
the Middle West. Address D4386 % 
The Manufacturing Confectioner Pub- 
lishing Company, 400 W. Madison 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


POSITION WANTED: Superin- 

tendent. A practical man with 25 
years’ experience in wholesale and re- 
tail. Competent in handling both male 
and female personnel and can assure 
the best employee cooperation in mat- 
ters of production. You get the maxi- 
mum production at the minimum cost. 
Address C3383, care The Manufactur- 
ing Confectioner Publishing Company, 
400 West Madison Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


POSITION WANTED: A-1 Enrober 

Operator with 22 years’ experience. 
Can produce quality and quantity. Also 
handle help. Address C3385, care The 
Manufacturing Confectioner Publish- 
ing Company, 400 W. Madison Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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UNION STANDARD EQUIPMENT CO. 
LIQUIDATING 


$1,500,000 MACHINERY 


FORMERLY USED BY 








RUNKEL BROS., rc. 


At 451 WEST 30th ST., NEW YORK CITY 
Sacrifice Prices for Immediate Sales and Delivery 





Fourth largest plant of its kind in the country. Plant was maintained in excellent con- 
dition. Unparalleled opportunity to effect tremendous saving for any one who can 
use any of this fine equipment. 


PARTIAL LIST OF EQUIPMENT—SEND US YOUR REQUIREMENTS 





Complete Chocolate Plant 

4—Lehman Crackers and Fanners, 9 com- 
artment, high production. 

2—National Equipment Crackers and Fan- 
ners, 7 compartment, 

19—Jabez Burns and Abeles Roasters, 500- 
lb. capacity, with oil-burning equipment, 
complete with back conveyors and com- 
plete loading and discharging system, in- 
cluding 10 Triplex Cooling Trucks. 

2—Burns Cleaners and Stoners, with fans 
and cyclones. 

5—Bausman Double Liquor Process Ma- 
chines. 

15—Lehman and National Equipment, 36- 
inch and 38-inch Triple Stone Mills. 

3—Fanne Conges, 2.000-lb. capacity. 

i1—Buhler Liquor Mill. consisting of Nib 
Breaker, and two high-speed 32-inch Steel 
Roll Refiners. one 4 roll mounted on top 
of one 3 roll—iarge production of high 
quality liquor. 

i—Lehman Cocoa Nib Refiner Mill, con- 
sisting of one 4 roll 16 inch x 36 inch, 
one 3 roll 12 inch x 36 inch high speed, 
Roller Mill. 

2—Lehman Germ Separators. 

1—Chocolate Depositor for Buds and Choco- 
late Bars. 

2—Lehman Shaking Tables, 24 inches wide 
by 18 feet long. 

2—Lehman Shaking Tables, 26 inches wide 
by 15 feet long. 

1—Greer Conveyor Cooling Box. 48 inches 
wide x 41 feet long. with latest style 
roller chain. 

5—Reiche Chocolate Shred Machines. 

5—Lehman 6 feet Melangeurs. 

5—National 6 feet Melangeurs. 

1—Lehman, late construction, Cocoa Pow- 
der Cooling Conveyor, 6 tier. complete 
with cocoa block breakers, pulverizing 
equipment and wind sifting outfit. 

1—Brown Depositor. 

1—Mould Filling Machine—Runkel built. 

1—Stedman Breaker for making chocolate 
granules. etc. 

3—5 feet Dayton Fondant Beating Ma- 
chines. 


Refiners 


4—Lehman, 5 Roll. Type 712, High Speed, 
Water-cooled Refiners with 16 inch x 
39 inch rollers. 

1—Buhler. 6 Roll, High Speed Refiner with 
14 inch x 32 inch steel, water-cooled 
rollers. 

5—Lehman No. 512, 5 Roll Refiners having 
16 inch x 48 inch, water-cooled rollers. 

2—National, upright, 5 Roll Refiners with 
16 inch x 40 inch steel, water-cooled 
rollers. 

6—Lehman and National, upright. 3 Roll 
Refiners with 16 inch x 40 inch water- 
cooled rollers. 

1—Buhler Liquor Mill, consisting of Nib 
Breaker and 2 Refiners, one 4 roll 
mounted on top of one 3 roll—large 
production of high quality liquor. 

1—Lehman Cocoa Nib Refiner Mill, con- 
sisting of one 3 roll (16 inch x 36 inch), 
one 3 roll (12 inch x 36 inch), High- 
speed Refiner. 


Iron Jacketed Mixers 

and Kettles 

15—2,000 lb. capacity National Jacketed Mix- 
ing Kettles, Carey Type. 

6—500 Ib. and 300 Ib. capacity National 
Jacketed Mixing Kettles. 

15—Dopp, 350, 200, 150 and 100 gallon ca- 
acity High Pressure, Steam Jacketed, 
ron Mixing Kettles. 

3—3.500 lb. capacity Horizontal Agitating 
Tanks, steam jacketed, with bottom dis- 
charge. 

3—Rockwell, 200 gallon capacity, horizontal, 
heavy dough type, Mixing Machines, 
jacketed, with bottom outlets. 

1—Hottman Spiral oe Mixine Machine, 
double arm, 150 gallon capacity. 

10—Iron Kettles, without Mixers, from 100 
gallon to 500 gallon capacity. 

1—Hobart, quart, motor driven, vertical 
mixing or beating machine. 

1—Lightning Portable Motor Mixer. 

2—Demountable, motor driven, Lightning 
Electric Mixers. 

Holding Tanks 

4—10,000 Ib. capacity, Vertical Unjacketed 
Holding Tanks. 

3—2.000 Ib. capacity, Vertical Unjacketed 
Holding Tanks. 

3—Vertical Steel Tanks. 64 inches diameter 
x 7 feet, 54 inches diameter x 60 inches 
and 54 inches diameter x 70 inches. 


Copper Kettles—Mixer and 
Coating Pans 


16—Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles with 
stands various sizes ranging from 56 
inches diameter x 48 inches down to 22 
inches diameter x 17 inches. 

2—Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles with agi- 
tators and stands, 48 inches diameter x 
38 inches and 32 inches diameter x 16 
inches. 

20—Cooper Coating or Revolving Pans with 
and without coils. sizes 36 inches, 38 
inches and 40 inches diameter. 


Miscellaneous Equipment 


1—Bufflax Iron Vacuum Crystallizer, 6 
inches diameter, jacketed, motor driven, 
complete with v pump equip t. 

1—Motor Driven No. 7 De Laval Centrifuge. 

1—Eppenbach Colloidal Mill, motor driven. 
1—Hobart. motor driven, Meat Chopoer. 
3—Magnetic Machine Co. Magnetic Separa- 


tors. 

1—De Laval Centrifuge, Oil Purifier, motor 
driven. 

1—Stokes & Smith Cardboard Corner Cut- 
ting Machine. 

i—Bunn Automatic Box Tying Machine. 

Scales 

3—Howe Weight-O-Graph Scales, capacity 
2.400 Ibs. 





12—Howe Automatic Dial Scales. 2.400, 600, 
400 and 300 Ib. capacity (floor and port- 
able types). 

23—Portable Platform Scales. various sizes. 

®—Smith Exact Weight Scales. 

Table Type. Laboratory Scales, Balance 
Scales, etc. 


Filter Presses 


2—Johnson Filter Presses, 44 plates, 14 
inches square, center feed recess type. 
i—Perrin Filter Press, 24 plates, 24 inches 

square, recess type, center feed. 
Expeller & Hydraulic Presses 
1—Anderson No. 1 Expeller, complete with 
elevator feed (motor driven). 
17—National uipment Hydraulic Presses, 
16 inch, 15 inch, 12 inch Ram. 
14—Triplex Hydraulic Pumps for pressure 
up to 6,500 Ibs. 


Pulverizers—Grinders—Sifters 


1—Micro Sugar Pulverizer, 24 inches, di- 
rectly connected to 40 H. P. Terry Steam 
Turbine. with Convevor Discharge. 

4—Schultz-O’Neil 22 inch, Type D-31, Pul- 
verizing Machines. 

1—Blanchard 24 inch Pulverizer. 

1—Stedman Bone Crusher or Hogmill. 

1—Woodburn Sugar Pulverizer. 

3—Cinn. Rotex Sifters (motor driven). 18 
inches and 20 inches x 48 inches sizes. 

1—Wolf, Reel Type, Bolting or Sifting Ma- 
chine, 500 Ib. capacity per hour. 


Wraoping and Filling Machines 


2—Package Machinery Co. High Speed. 
Wrapping Machines. for 5c and 10c 
cakes, also % Ib. cakes. 

2—Ferguson Haas Wrapping Machines for 
5c and 10c cakes. 

3—Sullivan 10 lb. Chocolate Cake Auto- 
matic Wrapping Machines, with print- 
ines attachment. 

2—Paner Glueing Machines. 

2—Pneumatic Scale Co. Automatic Fillers 
and Weighers, with can capping attach- 
ment, rotating . capacity % to 2 Ibs. 

1—Stokes & Smith Automatic, Double 
Weighing Machine, % to 2 lbs. capacitv. 
For powder filling and with friction top 


closer. 

1—Powder Filling Machine for 5 Ib. to 10 
Ib. tins. 

1—JIohnson Automatic Sealer Co. 3 pocket 
A tic Weighing Machine, for 2 oz. 





cans. 

3—Foreroves, Fancy Size, Foil Wrapping 
Machines. 

2—Knavp Automatic Carton Gluers, and 
Sealing Machines. 


Refrigeration 

210 Ton Ingersoll Rand Steam Driven Am- 
monia Refrigerating Machine. 

60 Ton Wolf Lind Ammonia Refrigerating 
Machine. Corlis engine drive. 

20 Ton Frick Vertical Ammonia Refrigerat- 
ing Machine. 

These units complete with condensers. high- 
sides and all other necessary equipment. 


Factory Handling Equipment 
Complete Office Equipment 
Complete Machine Shop 
Laboratory Equipment 
Motors—Pumps—Blowers 





Visit This Plant As Soon As Possible 


Address all 


WRITE OR WIRE COLLECT FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 
=—PRICES AND INFORMATION 


Correspondence to: 451 WEST 830th STREET. NEW YORK 


APRIL, 1938 
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POSITIONS WANTED 





POSITION WANTED: Candy 
maker with 24 years’ experience in 
retail and wholesale. Familiar with all 
kinds of machinery. Can make jellies, 
marshmallows, caramels, nougats and 
starch work with cherries. Address 
C33812, % The Manufacturing Con- 
fectioner Publishing Company, 400 W. 
Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois. 





POSITION WANTED: Can you 

use the services of a first-class su- 
perintendent, production manager, ex- 
ecutive, providing he is fully qualified, 
from past performances. Fully and 
thoroughly understands the manufac- 
ture of all kinds and grades of candies, 
bulk chocolates, package goods, bar 
goods, including coatings of every de- 
scription, and solid chocolate bars, etc., 
from the raw material to finish, from 
the cheapest to highest grades. Execu- 
tive ability, figuring cost, wage incen- 
tive, handling help and getting their 
best efforts and good will. Economic 
operation, mechanical ability, up-to- 
date in every respect and handle any 
size of plant. Create new items. The 
above statements are solid facts. Nom- 
inal salary to start. Address C33811, 
care The Manufacturing Confectioner 
Publishing Company, 400 W. Madison 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 





POSITION WANTED: First class 

all around candy maker; 25 years’ 
practical experience in all lines of qual- 
ity goods. Can handle help also figure 
cost, capable as foreman. Good ref- 
erence. Address B1383, % The Man- 
ufacturing Confectioner Publishing 
Company, 400 W. Madison Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 





POSITION WANTED: Foreman to 

take complete charge of enrober and 
chocolate department. Can give you 
number 1 results. Have had 18 years’ 
experience in the chocolate business 
and the handling of help. I am mar- 
ried, 35 years old. Can give you the 
best of references. Sober and _ in- 
dustrious. Would like to correspond 
with reliable firm in regards to same. 
Can come at once. Address L12373, 
% The Manufacturing Confectioner 
Publishing Company, 400 W. Madison 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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POSITION WANTED: _ Experi- 
enced candy maker, 34, desires con- 
nection as working superintendent in 
a progressive retail store or factory. 
Can supervise help efficiently, knows 
costs and can produce the finest of con- 
fections, have a practical knowledge of 
all the latest basic products used in 
same. References. Address A1387, 
% The Manufacturing Confectioner 
Publishing Company, 400 W. Madison 
Street, Chicago, IIl. 





POSITION WANTED: Have had 
varied experience in chocolate work 
(enrober and hand dipping) on bars, 
cream work, marshmallow, etc. Have 
specialized in butter creams, jellies and 
glace fruits. Can handle a department 
or a complete plant, including manu- 
facturing costs, payrolls and instruc- 
tion of help. Now located in New 
York, but willing to go anywhere for a 
real opportunity. Excellent references 
furnished upon request. Address 
C3382 care The Manufacturing Con- 
fectioner Publishing Company, 400 W. 
Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois. 





POSITION WANTED: Candy-mak- 
er with 35 years’ international ex- 
perience with high-class firms has 
worked out for “machine production” 
a line of double-filled chocolates—as 
fruit-jams and cream—better quality 
low priced chocolate covered cherries— 
and other compositions—also some un- 
rivaled 5c specialties, proved to be big 
sellers—thorough experience in all 
chocolate work and its machinery. De- 
tails by personal interview. Address 
B1388, % The Manufacturing Confec- 
tioner Publishing Company, 400 W. 
Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois. 





POSITION WANTED: Pan man 

desires change. 25 years’ experience 
working with leading factory in Mid- 
dle-West. Expert in chocolate pan 
work. Steam and cold grosing, also 
finishing and polishing. Best of ref- 
erences. Can take charge of pan de- 
partment. K-113710, % The Manu- 
facturing Confectioner Publishing 
Company, 400 W. Madison Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 





THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 


POSITION WANTED: Candy De- 

partment and Soda Fountain Buyer 
and Manager. Young man desires po- 
sition with large department store as 
buyer and manager, preferably in the 
central states. Will go anywhere. 
Fully experienced, desiring to make a 
change. Have had 20 years’ experi- 
ence as candy maker and fountain sup- 
ply man. Also 12 years of department 
store merchandising, buying and ad- 
vertising. Am married, have strictly 
sober habits, can promote new ideas 
and furnish results. Can also furnish 
the best of references. Address 
I-9337, care The Manufacturing Con- 
fectioner Publishing Company, 400 
W. Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois, 


POSITION WANTED: As fore- 

man or assistant superintendent by 
thoroughly experienced all around 
candy maker. 18 years of experience 
in large retail and wholesale plants. 
Familiar with modern equipment and 
methods. Capable of figuring costs 
and handling help to the best advan- 
tage. 35 years of age and willing to 
go anywhere. Address E-5637, % 
The Manufacturing Confectioner Pub- 
lishing Company, 400 W. Madison St., 
Chicago, IIl. 


POSITION WANTED: Plant Su- 

perintendent. Practical candy man, 
at present employed, desires change. 
Well versed in all branches of candy 
manufacture and production ability to 
develop the utmost from your pres- 
ent set-up as well as originate new 
ideas or items. Can handle help effi- 
ciently and work with sales depart- 
ment effectively. Have been con- 
nected with only three outstanding 
firms in twenty years. Would ap- 
preciate hearing from those who have 
a real opportunity open. Age 38. 








Address I-9537, care The Manufac- ~ 


turing Confectioner Publishing Com- 
pany, 400 W. Madison Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


POSITION WANTED: General 
working foreman or assistant superim- 
tendent wishes to make change. Have 
20 years of general experience for high 
grade retail candy chain stores. 





go anywhere. American. Good habits, — 


do not drink. Can give best of refer- 
ences. 
ufacturing Confectioner 
Company, 400 W. Madison Streeh gi 
Chicago, Illinois. 






Address A1381, % The Man- — 
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THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER’S 





POOP OOD OIC 


DODO REEL OPI MART 


— CLEARING HOUSE— 





POSITIONS WANTED 
POSITION WANTED: By highest 


type retail man. At present em- 
ployed in a mid-west city’s finest and 
most exclusive department store, as 
manager, with complete charge of man- 
ufacturing, buying, and selling. Manu- 
facturing a complete line of the finest 
candies, catering to the elite. Many 
fancy articles own origination. Ameri- 
can. Married. Use no liquor, tobacco 
or profanity. Steady, well known in 
industry. Do not work by the clock. 
Practical man. Present position 17 
years. Only reason for wanting 
change desirous of doing bigger 
job. Complete information will be 
gladly sent to any one interested in an 
exclusive profitable retail line. Ad- 
dress B1385, % The Manufacturing 
Confectioner Publishing Co., 400 W. 
Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois. 








POSITION WANTED: Superin- 

tendent with practical experience 
in manufacturing a general line. 
Possessing the requirements to run 
your plant. At present employed. 
A steady, reliable worker. Address 
J10737, % The Manufacturing Con- 
fectioner Publishing Company, 400 
W. Madison St., Chicago, III. 





IS YOUR BUSINESS AILING? I 
have cured many production and 
merchandising ills in candy plants. Ex- 
perience of 12 years as production ex- 
ecutive, organizer and sales booster. 
Have owned and operated own plant, 
served as assistant merchandise man- 
ager of national mercantile house and 
managed successful sales organiza- 
tions. Have close contact with sales 
syndicates. Straight salary, or sal- 
ary based on profits of the business. 
K-11376, % The Manufacturing Con- 
fectioner Publishing Company, 400 
N. Madison St., Chicago, Illinois. 





POSITION WANTED: First class 

all-round candy maker, over 25 
years’ practical experience in retail 
lines, wishes to make a connection 
with reliable concern. Quality candy 
produced. Excellent references. Ad- 
dress 1-9737, % The Manufacturing 
Confectioner Publishing Company, 400 
West Madison St., Chicago, Illinois. 


APRIL, 1938 





SALES REPRESENTATIVES 








SALESMAN WANTED: Manufac- 

turer wants broker representation 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Kentucky, West 
Virginia. High grade chocolate pack- 
age and bulk lines, marketed 35 years. 
Address D4387 % The Manufacturing 
Confectioner Publishing Company, 400 
W. Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


SALESMEN WANTED: To call on 

confectionery, tobacco jobbers and 
department stores. Penny Easter 
marshmallow number. Big seller. 
Commission. Address L12371, % The 
Manufacturing Confectioner Publish- 
ing Company, 400 W. Madison Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


SALESMAN WANTED to carry 
line of novelty mirror containers 
for candy. Many territories open. 
Liberal commission. Address Box 
No. 78, % The Manufacturing Con- 
fectioner Publishing Company, 400 
W. Madison St., Chicago, Illinois. 











LINES WANTED 


LINES WANTED: Salesman cover- 

ing Kentucky and West Virginia old 
established trade wants additional 
penny, bulk and bar lines, also draw 
deals. Owner of a well established and 
financially sound jobbing house which 
will be productive of a certain amount 
of business for any lines I carry. 
Strictly commission. Close coverage 
of territory assured. Address B1384, 
% The Manufacturing Confectioner 
Publishing Company, 400 W. Madison 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


LINES WANTED: Salesman cov- 
ering the state of Pennsylvania ex- 
cluding Philadelphia is open for a 
representative line or outstanding 
specialties on straight commission ba- 
sis. Best of references furnished. 
Cover territories regularly by auto- 
mobile. Fifteen years’ experience and 
very large following with confection- 
ery jobbers. Address K-11374, % 
The Manufacturing Confectioner Pub- 
lishing Company, 400 W. Madison 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
WANTED: Candy Lines of Chain 
Stores, Department Stores, Bulk, 
Specialty Items, Count Goods and 
Packages. Address J10537, % The 
Manufacturing Confectioner Pub- 
lishing Company, 400 W. Madison 
St., Chicago, IIl. 















LINES WANTED 


LINES WANTED: Distribution for 

new lines, both chocolates and hard 
packed or bulk. Metropolitan area of 
New York Life Salesman. Volume 
guaranteed after trial of three months. 
Reference exchange. K-11377, % 
The Manufacturing Confectioner Pub- 
lishing Company, 400 W. Madison 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 








LINES WANTED: Confectioners 

Sales Company, traveling three men 
in the Middle Western states wants ad- 
ditional lines on commission basis. 
Close coverage of territory assured. 
Address D4384 % The Manufacturing 
Confectioner Publishing Company, 400 
W. Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





CANDY FACTORY WANTED: I 
have a client who is interested to 
purchase a medium or large size candy 
factory modernly equipped, on a rail- 
road siding. Chicago, Kansas City, 
St. Louis, or some neighboring city 
preferred. Price must be reasonable, 
as consideration will be cash. Address 
C3386, care The Manufacturing Con- 
fectioner Publishing Company, 400 W. 
Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois. 





FORMULA FOR SALE: Choc-Kel, 
the new delicious Ice Cream Sucker 
Coating in all flavors and colors. For- 


mulas for over 300 kinds of candies 
and all fountain goods and syrups for 
sale. Mr. Dommin is making a tour 
of the U. S. the coming summer and 
will teach you how to make these can- 
dies at the lowest cost and still have 
quality. Kindly make arrangements as 
soon as possible. Dommin’s, Inc., 4364 
Pearl Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 





OLD ESTABLISHED CANDY 

FACTORY FOR SALE: Includes 
real estate and building free of debt. 
Fully equipped for making a general 
line of bulk and count goods; low 
priced labor and fuel; business has 
made present owner a neat fortune. 
Will sell at one-fifth its appraised 
value and arrange terms. Address 
L123710, % The Manufacturing Con- 
fectioner Publishing Company, 400 
W. Madison St., Chicago, Illinois. 
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Robert Whymper’s Treatise on 


we 


) 
CHOCOLATE Fat-Bloom 
D 
9 W « 
hat causes it... 
l ‘ 7 
; How to prevent it... 
l = 
: For the technical man— 
| After establishing the fact that cacao butter is largely to blame for fat-bloom, or “graying.” the 
5 author describes various fractions of different melting points in cacao butter, also crystalliza- 
tion and the part it plays in fat-bloom. The influence of nut-oil and milk-fat on the tendency 
10 to form fat-bloom is discussed. 
34 A 
For the practical man— 
8 Human and physical characteristics in manufacture, as well as storage conditions, all having 
a bearing on fat-bloom, are discussed in detail. 
—.0 Sao cinscns | This book has recelved the generous endorsement 
33 THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER PUBLISHING CO., ! of acknowledged authorities and should be a part 
1S a of your library. 
ie enclose check in the amount of $................+ to cover 
39 SR SS ee copy of Robert Whymper’s “The . PUBLISHED SY 
12 er | The Manufacturing Confectioner 
gg coor ts Publishing Company 
51 TER pelea cman aR aor ats ca DAILY NEWS BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 
ore tity: trantenpescsnboanitacienes OW dsceasepsclinasots [+-—Mail the coupon 
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many times heard of the jealousy that is supposed to exist 
between St. Paul and Minneapolis and which is aggravated 
and kept alive by the newspapers, when he recently related 
the following: A Minneapolis man who happened to be 
over.in St. Paul sauntered into one of their fruit stores, 
picked up a large melon and asked with a sneer: “Is this 
the largest apple you have in St. Paul?” “Hey,” bellowed 
the proprietor, “put that grape down, and have your truck 
backed up to the door if you want an apple.” 
od od 


ae 


Bill Kelley, of the Goelitz Confectionery Co., North 
Chicago, IIl., told me that when Booth Tarkington was 
visiting Naples he was present at an eruption of Vesuvius. 
“You haven’t anything like that in America have you?” 
said an Italian friend with pride. “No, we haven’t,” 
replied Tarkington, “but we’ve got Niagara Falls that 
would put that damn thing out in five minutes.” 

cd ob cd 


Milt Tappen, candy buyer for the Johnson Biscuit Co., 
Sioux City, Iowa, said a friend of his had a minor opera- 
tion the other day and upon awakening in the hospital 
after the operation found the blinds of the room drawn. 
“Why are those blinds drawn, doctor?” he asked. “Well,” 
replied the physician, “there’s a fire burning across the 
alley and I didn’t want you to wake up and think the 
operation was a failure.” 


Premium Show Will Feature 
Symposium on Pre-Testing 


A comprehensive program has been worked out for 
the round table session which will be part of the National 
Premium Exposition, opening at the Palmer House, May 
2. The round table program will get under way at 9:30 
a. m. on Tuesday, May 3, and will be in charge of W. L. 
Sweet, president of the Premium Advertising Association 
of America, or M. H. Richards, vice president. 

The first speaker will be John L. Willett, advertising 
manager Durkee Famous Foods, Norwalk, Ohio, who 
will talk on “Planning and Merchandising a Premium 
Campaign.” This talk will be followed by a discussion 
of “Prizes For Distributors’ Salesmen,” by F. H. Irwin, 
assistant general sales manager, Kraft-Phenix Cheese Corp., 
Chicago, who will tell of the results he has achieved in 
using of prize plans for distributors’ salesmen, and how 
he has achieved them. 

Harry L. Hansen, sales management instructor at the 
Harvard University graduate school of business admin- 
istration, Boston, will give a report on the facts about 
“Premium Advertising to the Ultimate Consumer in 
Theory and Practice” which he has assembled by a most 
thorough investigation over the past 18 months. “Suc- 
cessful Merchandising of Food Products With Premiums” 
is the subject of an address to be given by J. Sidney John- 
son, merchandising director of the I.G.A. Distributing 
Co., Chicago, Ill. He will be followed by R. S. Lingard, 
general manager, Friedman Mfg. Co., Chicago, who will 
talk on the subject, “Are Premium Deals Truly Merchan- 
dise Promotion?” 

As the last feature of the Tuesday program a sym- 
posium is scheduled. Eight prominent buyers and users 
of premiums will discuss the question: “Methods of Pre- 
Testing Premiums.” Representing the Confectionery In- 
dustry on this symposium will be Miss Jane E. Condit, 
Nestle’s Milk Products, Inc., New York. The discussion 
will enable expert premium users to discuss among them- 
selves and with the audience the important question of 
evaluating premiums. If necessary, this group session will 
be carried over until Wednesday. A banquet and enter- 
tainment are scheduled for Wednesday night. 
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THE CANDY MAN’S 


CALENDAR 


1938 MAY 1938 


PLANNING SEASON FOR WHOLESALE MFRS.—Fall Lines 
Planned, Penny Goods Plans, ye rs Packages, St. Valentine’s 
D Packages. Summer Goods Production. . 

PLANNING SEASON FOR RETAIL MFRS.—Plan Vacation Assort- 
ments, Summer Goods roduction, Christmas Boxes, Wrappers, Deco- 
ration Day. 











1 Sunday 
PITTSBURGH—Jobbers’ Salesmen’s Ass’n of Western Pa., at Web- 
ster Hall.* 
May Day. 
2 Monday 
CHICAGO—Candy Production Club of Chicago, at Lake Shore Ath- 
i lub.* 
prt SSURGH—Pittsburgh Candy Club, Pittsburgh Hotel.* 
SYRACUSE, N. Y.—Central N. Y. Candy Jobbers, at Hotel Syra- 


cuse.* 
2-5 Monday-Thursday : 
WASHINGTON—United States Chamber of Commerce Convention. 


3-7 Tuesday-Saturday 
CHICAGO—National Premium Exposition, Palmer House. 


4 Wednesday ; ; 

FALL RIVER. MASS.—Southern N. E. Wholesale Confectioners 
Ass’n, at Remington Hall, Y. M. C. A.* ; - 

PHILADELPHIA—Retail Confectioners’ Ass'n of Philadelphia, Inc., 


at Hotel Majestic.* 
5 Thursday 
SCRANTON, PA.—Keystone Jobbing Ass’n, at Chamber of Com- 


merce Bldg.7 . , 
Christmas Seas, wrappers, bands, etc., should be in box makers 


hands soon! 
6 Friday 
DETROIT—Wolverine Candy Club. at Norton Hotel.* 
LOUISVILLE, KY.—Falls Cities Confectioners’ Club.* 


7 Saturday 
PITTSBURGH—Annual meeting of Pittsburgh Candy Club, Wm. 
Penn Hotel. 
8 Sunday 


9 Monday 
CHICAGO—Chicago Candy Club, at Maryland Hotel.* 


10-12 Tuesday-Thursday ; ; 
HOT SPRINGS—Annual Convention Lithographers National Associ- 


ation, the Homestead. 
1l Wednesday 
BALTIM ORE—Manufacturing Confectioners of Baltimore, at Hotel 
Emmerson.* 
Vacations are coming soon. This is the time to schedule them. 
14 Saturday 
KANSAS CITY, MO.—Kansas City Candy Club, at Pickwick Hotel.* 


16-21 we. a y Cwk A Y 
SAN DIEGO—Annual Convention Western Traffic Conference. 


17 Tuesday 
BROOKLYN—Candy Executives and Asso’d Industries Club, at St. 
George Hotel, Tower Room.* . 
YONKERS. N. Y.—Westchester County Candy Jobbers’ Ass'n, at 
Jewish Community Centre.7 


19 Thursday 
NEW YORK CITY—New York Candy Club, Inc., at Park Central 
L* 


Hotel. 
NEW YORK CITY—Ass’n of Mfrs. of Conf’y and Chocolate of State 
of N. Y., at Pennsylvania Hotel.* 


19-21 Thursday-Saturday 


DALLAS—Annual convention, National Federation of Sales Execu- 


tives. 
21 Saturday 
ST. LOUIS—St. Louis Candy Salesmen’s Ass'n, at American Annex 


Hotel.t 
22-25 Sunday-Wednesday 
CLEVELAND—Annual Convention National Paper Box Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, Hotel Cleveland. 
23-26 Monday-Thursday 
ST. LOUIS—Annual Convention, National Association of Purchasing 
Agents, Hotel Jefferson. 
25-26 Wednesday-Thursday 


CHICAGO—Annual Convention Biscuit & Cracker Manufacturers 
Ass’n. of America, Palmer House. 


26 Thursday 
CINCINNATI—Cincinnati Candy Jobbers’ Ass’n, at Grand Hotel.* 
Start planning your new numbers, new boxes, etc. for fall business. 


30 Monday 


Mother’s Day. 





Decoration Day. 


*Monthly Meeting. TWeekly Meeting. tBimonthly Meeting. 
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Increasing Profits in 
Confectionery Wholesaling 


Copies of a pamphlet containing series of articles on 
Confectionery Wholesaling, by W. T. Hawkins, president 
of the Cherry Specialty Co., Chicago, are now available. 
The 56-page booklet containing nine chapters has been 
published under the auspices of the Southern Wholesalers’ 
Confectioners’ Association, and jobbers in the South may 
obtain copies from the $.W.C.A. office. Jobbers in other 
parts of the country are requested to write directly to 
the Cherry Specialty Company’s Chicago office, at 4722 
Augusta Boulevard. The official title of the booklet is 
“Eight Ways to Increase Wholesale Confectionery Profits.” 

Chapter One covers the history of the candy jobbing 
industry and factors which have led to loss of profit from 
jobbing operations. Chapter Two stresses the need for 
increasing the percentage of long profit merchandise sold 
by the jobber, touching on the costs of the various types 
of jobbers. Chapter Three tells how to set up a practical 
accounting system, which the author indicates is just 
as fundamental to a successful jobbing business as any 
other factor. Chapter Four outlines the method of ar- 
riving at a profitable salesmen’s remuneration plan and 
recommends the adjustment of commissions on the length 
of profit available from the particular item. Sample forms 
of salesmen’s reports are also shown. Chapter Five treats 
with territorial coverage. The author shows that far too 
little time is spent on the profitable accounts and he con- 
cludes the chapter by telling in detail how to determine 
what a sales territory should be. Chapter Six and Chap- 
ter Seven cover the use of successful selling methods and 
the use of weekly specials with emphasis on the long-profit 
leaders. Chapter Eight is devoted to sales meetings, why, 
where and when they should be held, how the meeting 


should be conducted, subjects to be covered, and things 


not to be done in such meetings. The final chapter deals 
with buying for profit, and the author points out the 
necessity for analyzing the customer list before making 
purchases of certain items so as not to over-buy. 


In a brochure titled “A Story of Packaging,” Ernst A. 
Spuehler, member of MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER’S 
Candy Packaging Clinic, has provided a comprehensive 
graphic outline of package re-design work he has com- 
pleted for various manufacturers recently. Showing a 
number of “before and after” views, the book illustrates 
the individuality, character and consumer-appeal achieved 
for various manufacturer’s packages. The author quotes 
Modern Packaging as authority for the statement that 
money spent in re-designing of packages may well return 
dividends through achievement of smaller supply costs 
and greatly increased sales. 


Mrs. Robert Emsco, daughter of Henry F. Heide of 
Henry Heide, Inc., New York, died at her father’s home 
in Manhasset, March 24. She was 24 years old. The 
funeral was held on March 26. 


Fred J. Collins, widely known candy broker, died March 
31. One of the most popular candy men in the New 
England territory, Mr. Collins represented M. J. Holloway 
Co., Chicago, for a number of years. Last year he was 
chairman of the N.C.A. convention at Boston. 


F. D. Gifford, formerly with Fred W. Amend Co., Dan- 
ville, Illinois, and Walter O. Birk Candy Co., Chicago, is 
now engineer for the Metro Chocolate Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Miller & Hollis, Inc., has been incorporated as a candy 
manufacturer, with headquarters at 63-69 Beverly St., 
Boston, Mass. George C. Miller is president; James B. 
Hollis is treasurer; and Chesley C. Brett is clerk of corpora- 
tion. Handrolls will be one of this company’s specialties. 


T. Frank James, president of the Busy Bee Candy Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., is now a member of the executive committee 
of Hamilton-Brown Shoe Co., St. Louis. 


Mario Gianini is now general superintendent of Wallace 
& Co., Brooklyn, New York. 














Boost Your Sales 


1000-Hole—Form 4160 
Takes in $10.00 
Pays out 160 Candy Bars 


CANDY BAB sou 





Plus 10% Federal Tax 


Holiday Boards, Holiday 
Cards and Holiday 
Headings. 


Write for our Catalog of 
Money-Making Boards, 
Cards and Die-Cut Sheets 


CHAS. A. BREWER & SONS 
Largest Board and Card House in the World 
6320-32 HARVARD AVENUE CHICAGO, U. S. A. 





WELCOME 


TO NEW YORK 
June 6-12 
CONVENTION OF NATIONAL 
CONFECTIONERS ASS’'N 


STOP AT HOTEL IMPERIAL 





Convenience is one of 
the foremost features 
of Hotel Imperial—plus 
the utmost in comfort 
and economy . . Dining 
Room prices 

are low... 


Lunch 50c 
Dinner 70c 


HOTEL 


WITH BATH 


DOUBLE 
WITH BATH 


$3.00 








CONFECTIONERY BROKERS 


H. L. BLACKWELL COMPANY 
P.O. Box 3040, Station A., Emery Way and Sunset Drive 
EL PASO, TEXAS 
Territory—Texas, New Mexico and Arizona 








MIMIKOS & MIMIKOS 
CANDY BROKERS 
1014 Porter Street 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





DONALD A. IKELER 
2029 E. Main Street 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
Territory: Michigan 





THE EDWARD M. CERF CO. 
740-750 POST STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Territory: Pacific Coast and Inter-Mountain 





JAS. M. ROTHSCHILD CO. 
CONFECTIONERY BROKERS 
24 W. Connecticut St. 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 





C. RAY FRANKLIN CO. 
3561 BROADWAY 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Territory: Kans., Neb., lowa, W. Missouri 











PACKAGE RE-DESIGN— 


(Continued from Page 47) 





and lettering. Then we ask: What do they represent? 
Are they in keeping with the nature of the merchandise? 
What period do they express? Do they conform to to- 
day’s standards of design? What clientele do we want to 
reach? 


Next, we must consider how the package is to be dis- 
played and its environment on the display shelf or counter. 
Does it have to shout to be seen?—which might be neces- 
sary with a new candy bar. 


Re-Designing a Package 


In the design of a package for a new product, the de- 
signer is allowed more latitude than when asked to re- 
design a package in such a fashion that the buyer will 
readily associate it with the old, thereby retaining the 
good will built up by the former package. In the latter 
case, some identity on the old package should be retained 
in the new. If there is anything that can be saved from 
the old design, it should be kept. The element of design 
that is retained may be a distinctive color, or a trade mark, 
or a style of lettering, or a coat of arms. In fact, it may 
be possible to employ in the new design several elements 
from the old without serious changes in any one of them, 
provided the new design is pleasing, its elements harmonize 
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with one another, and it is in keeping with modern tastes 
in design. 

But I would emphasize that the manufacturer who in- 
sists in retaining old logotypes and trade marks that can- 
not be used in modern designs without clashing with the 
other elements, is seriously handicapping himself in attain- 
ing the increased consumer acceptance that he is looking 
for, and for which purpose he is having the design made. 

After all, merchandising is the goal, and the chief pur- 
pose of designing packages is to move goods. 


Michigan Jobbers Meet 
To Organize Association 


The first step in what is hoped will create a confec- 
tionery wholesalers’ state association in Michigan was taken 
April 9, when approximately 50 state jobbers met at the 
Olds Hotel in Lansing to discuss possibilities of such an 
organization. Elected temporary chairman of the group 
was Leon B. Gideon, Bartensen Candy Co., Benton Har- 
bor. The meeting was addressed by Max Burger, secretary 
of the N. C. A., who spoke on the industry’s merchandis- 
ing-advertising campaign and on the Michigan Fair Trade 
Act. Six or seven chairmen were elected to contact job- 
bers in various sections of the state in order to get their 
sentiment regarding Fair Trade contracts with manufac- 
turers. These chairmen will report back to Chairman 
Gideon within two weeks, and if sufficient interest in 
Fair Trade contracts is reflected by their reports, a meet- 
ing of the entire state group will be called some 30 days 
later for the purpose of drawing up a permanent organiza- 
tion. Jobbers attending the Lansing meeting expressed a 
desire to participate and co-operate in the N. C. A. co- 
operative campaign as soon as they are organized per- 
manently. 


Guide to Marketing Operations 


“Sales Analysis From the Management Standpoint,” by 
Donald R. G. Cowan, chief statistician of the commercial 
research department, Swift & Co., Chicago, and lecturer 
in Marketing, Northwestern University. The book em- 
bodies the results of extensive research into many phe- 
nomena relating to the selling and consuming of numer- 
ous products on a nation-wide basis. Its aim is guide 
management in planning marketing operations more intel- 
ligently by delving into actual experience. 

The book contains 210 pages, including index. The 
10 chapters illustrated with charts cover: Sales Quota 
Determination; Regional Consumption and Sales Analysis; 
Factors in Sales Performance; Consumptive and Mer- 
chandising Influences; Selling and Advertising Effort; 
Co-ordination of Selling Effort With Trade Possibilities; 
The Family of Products; and Influence of management. 


Business men will be interested in the market tendencies 


revealed in this book, which sells for $2. 


Correction in Titles of 
Authors of Piping Article 


The titles under the names of Mr. Hieronymus and Mr. 
Pasche in the byline of the article on confectionery piping, 
on page 17 of the March issue, were inadvertently trans- 
posed. Mr. Hieronymus, who has contributed other articles 
to THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER in recent 
months, is an engineer with the Barrett-Christie Co., Chi- 
cago, and Mr. Pasche is with the Triangle Heating Co., 
piping contractors, of Chicago. 
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